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AT Mr. Burke's time of life, and in his diſpoſitions, peterg 
Ck honeftam dimiſſionem was all he had to do with his politi- 
cal aſſociates. This boon they have not choſen to grant him. 
With many expreſſions of good-will, .in effect they tell him he 
has loaded the ftage too long. They conceive it, tho” an harſh 
yet a neceſſary office, in full parliament to declare to the pre- 
ent age, and to as late a poſterity, as ſhall take any concern in 
the proceedings of our day, that by one book he has diſpraced 
the whole tenour of his Ig. Thus they diſmiſs their * 
ner of the war. He is adviſed to retire, whilſt they continue to 
2 the public upon wiſer principles, and under better au- 
ces. 
"Whether Diogenes the Cynic was a true philoſopher, cannot 


eaſily be determined. He has written nothing. But the ſay- 


ings of his which are handed down by others, are lively ; and 
may be, eaſily and aptly applied on many occaſions by thoſe 
whoſe wit is not ſo perfect as their memory. This Diogenes 
(as every one will reeollect) was citizen of a little bleak town 
ituated on the coaſt of the Euxine, and expoſed to all the 
buffets of that unhoſpitable ſea. He lived at a great diſtance 
from thoſe weather-beaten walls, in eaſe and indolence, and in 
the midſt of literary leiſure, when he was informed that his 
townſmen had AY VET tt to be baniſhed from Sinope ; he 
anſwered coolly, And I condemn them to live in Sinope.” 
The gentlemen of the party in which Mr. Burke has always 
acted, in paſſing. upon him the ſentence of retirement“, have 
done nothing more than to confirm the ſentence which oa 
1 2 long 

* News-paper intelligence ought always to be received with 
ſome degree —＋ caution I do * —_ that the following pa- 
agraph is founded on any authority; but it comes with an 
_ F h The paper is Profelfedly in the intereſt 
of the modern Whigs, and under their · direction. The pa- 
ragraph is not diſclaimed on their part. It profeſſes to be 
the decifion of choſe whom its author calls The great and 
„ firm body of the Whigs of England.“ Who are the Whigs 
of a different compoſition, which the promulgator of the ſen- 
tence conſiders as compoſed of, fleeting and unſettled particles, 
I know not, nor whether 1 be any of that d . 
2 8 
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long before paſſed upon himſelf. When that retreat was 
choice, which the tribunal of his peers inflict as puniſhment, 
it is plain he does not think their ſentence —— ſevere. 

er they wo are to continue in de Which Mortly 
he is to leave, will ſpend the long years which, I hope, remain 
to them, in a manner more to their ſatisfaction, than he ſhall 
ſlide down, in filence and obſcurity, the lope of his declining 


and fortunes. * . n | UT 

The quality of the fentenee does not however decide on the 

juſtice pf it. Angry friendſhip is fometimes as bad gs calm en- 

auf. For this reaſon the cold neutrality of abſtract juſtice, 
„to 2 


days, is belt known to him who meaſures out years, and days, 
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good and elear cauſe, a more defirable thing than an 
affection lia ble to de any way diſturbed. When the trial is by 


friends, I the decifion ſhould happen to be favourable, the honor 


of the acquirtal is-leffened ; if adverſe, the eondemnation is ex- 
ceedingly embittered. It is aggravated by coming from lips 
profefling friendſhip, and pronouncing judgment with ſorrow 
and reluctance. Taking in the whole view of life, it is more 
ſafe to live under the juriſdiction of ſevere but ſteady reaſon; 
- than under the empire of indulgent, but capricious pafſion. It 
„ad of; well for Mr. Burke that there are impartial men in 
e world. To them T addreſs myſelf, pending the appeal which 
on his part is made from the living: to the dead, from the mo- 
dern Whi ehh n 
© The gentlemen, who, in the name of the party, have paſfed 
fentence on Mr. Burke's book, in the light of literary critieiſm 
are judges above all challenge. He did not indeed flatter him- 
ſelf, that as a writer, he could claim the approbation of men 
Whoſe talents, in his judgment, and in the rus judgment, 
approach to prodigies; if ever ſuch. perſons thould be diſpoſed 
to eſtimate the merit of a compoſition upon the ſtandard of their 
own.ahaiy.”-. oo 7 | 8 
In their critical cenſure, though Mr. Burke may find himſelf 
humbled by it as a writer, as a man and as an Engliſhman, he 
finds matter not only of conſolation, but of pride. He * 


The definitive ſentenee of * the great and firm body of the 
* Whigs of England” (as this paper gives it out) is as follows: 


The great and firm body of the Whigs of England, true 
* to their principles, have decided on the diſpute between Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Burke; and the former is declared to have 
maintained the pure doctrines by which they are bound toge- 
cher, and upon which they have invariably ated. The conſe- 
„ quence is, that Mr. Burke retires from parliament.” Moarn- 
ing Chronicle, May 12, 1791. | 


*- ence wou 


WISH : 
ed to con vey to a ſoreign people not his own ideas, butithe pre 
talent opinions and fentiments of à nation, renowned for wiſ- 
dom, and celebrated in all ages for a well underſtood and well 
regulated love of freedom. Tkis was the avowed- purpoſe of 
the 8 of his work. As that work has not been 
ill reteived, and as his erities will not only admit but contend, 
that this reception could not be owing to any excellence ãn the 
compoſition capable of perverting the public judgment, it is 
clear that he is not diſavowed by the nation: * eiſentiments 
he had undertaken to deferibe. His repreſentation is authenti- 
cated by the verdict of his country. Had his piece, as a work of 
ſxill, been . worthy of commendation, ſome doubt might 
have been entertained of the cauſe of his ſueteſs. But the 
matter ſtands exactly as he wiſhes it He is More happy to have 
his fidelity in repreſentatlon recognized hy the body of the peo · 
plc than if hewere'to be ranked in point of ability (and higher 
e could not be ranked) with thoſe whoſe critical cenſure he has 
had the misfortune to incur. © ICH TT IORRES Toi: 
It is not from this — of their deciſion which the author 
wiſhes an appeal. e are things which tot ch him more 
nearly. To abandon them would not ar diffidence in his 
abilities, but treachery to his cauſe. Had his work been recog- 
nized as a pattern for dextrous argument, and powerful elo- 
quence, yet if it tended to eſtabliſh maxims, or to inſpire ſen- 
timents, adverſe to the wiſe and free conſtitution of this king- 
dom, he would only have cauſe to lament, that it poſſeſſed qua - 
lities fitted to perpetuate the memory of his offence. Oblivion 
would be the only means of his eſcaping the reproaches of poſte · 
rity. But, after receiving the common allowance due to the 
common weakneſs of man, he wiſhes to owe no part of the in- 
dulgence of the world to its forgetfulneſs. He is at iſſue with 
the party, before the preſent, and if ever he can reach it, before 
the coming, generation. 1 5 
The author, ſeveral months previous tohis publication, well 
knew, that two gentlemen, both of them ſſed of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, and of a moſt deciſive authority in the 
party, had differed with him in one of the moſt material points 
relative to the French revolution; that is in their opinion of the 
behaviour of the French ſoldiery, and its revolt from its officers. 
At the time of their public declaration on this ſubject, he did 
not imagine the opinion of theſe two gentlemen had extended a 
great way beyond themſelves. He was however well aware of 
e great pony „chat 9 — of their juſt credit and influ 
d at length diſpoſe the greater number to an agreement 


* 


with their ſentiments; and perhaps might induce the whole bo- 
dy to a tacit acquieſcence in their declarations, under a natural, 
and not always an improper, diſlike of ſhewung a difference _ 
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thoſe, who lead their pärty. I will, not deny, .that.in general 
chis conduct in parties is defenſible ;, but within what limits the 
practice is to be circitmſeribed; and with what excepuons the 
doctrine whith ſupports it is to be received, it is not my preſent 
purpoſe to define. The preſent queſtion has nothing to do with 
their motives ;; it only regards the public expreſſion of their ſen- 
ntnentss 157 01 12 ie 163509 98 MOR 

-: Fherauthor 44 compelled; however reluctantly, to, receive the 
ſentence-pronoupced upon him in the Houſe of Commons as 
that of the party It procgeded from the mouth of him who 
muſt be regarded as its authentic organ: In à diſcuſſion which 
continued for two days; no one gentleman. of the oppoſitien in- 
terpoſed a.negative; or even a doubt, in favour of or of his 
opinions. If an idea conſonant to the dectrine of his book, or 
favourable to his conduct, lurks in the minds of any perſons in 


that deſcription it is to be conſidered only as a peculiaxit y which 


they indulge to their on private liberty of thinking. The au- 
thor cannot reckon upon it. It has nothing to do wich them 
as inembers of à party. In their public capacity, in every thing 
ehat meets the publie ear, or public eye, che body muſt be con- 

didered as unanimous. 9 ae 
They muſt ha ve been animated with a very warm zeal againſt 
thoſe bptnions; becauſe they were under no neceſſity of acting as 
they did, from any juſt eauſe of apprehenſion. that the errors of 
chis writer ſhould be taken for theirs. They might diſapprove : 
it was not neceflary they ſhould di/avow him; as they have done 
in the whole, and in all che parts of his book; becauſe neither 
in the whole nor in any of the parts, were they, directly, or by 
any implicatien, involved. The author was. known indeed 
to have been warmly, ftrenuouſly, and affectionately, againſt all 
allurements of ambiuon; and all, poffibiliiy of alienation from 
pride or perſonal picque, or peevith jealouſy, attached to the 
eu. party. With one of them he has had a long friendſhip, 
which he muſt evets remember with a melancholy pleaſure. 
To che great, real, and amiable virtues, and to che unequalled 
abilities of that gentleman, he ſhall always join with bis country 
in paying a juit tribute of applauſe. There are others in that 
party for whom, without any ſhade of ſorrow, he bears as high 
a degree of love as can enter into the human heart; and as 
much ventration as ought to be paid to human creatures; be- 
cauſe he firmly believes, that they are endowed wich as many 
and as great virtues, as the nature of man is capable of produc- 
10g, Joined io great clearnefs of intellect, io a juſt judgement, to 
a Wonderful temper, and to true wiſdom. His fentiments with 
regard to chem can never vary, without ſubjecting him to the 
uti indignation of mankind, who are bound, and are generally 
diſpoſed, to look up with reverence to the beft patterns or their 
| ſpecies, 


F CY 
ſpecies, and ſuch as give à dignity" to the nature of which we all 
1 e For the whole of che party he has high reſpect. 

pon à view indeed of the compoſſtion of all parties, he finds 
eat ſatisfaction. It is, that in leaving che ſervige of his coun- 
y, he leaves parliament without all compariſon richer in ablili- 
ties than he found it. Very ſolid and very brilliant/talents/dif. 
tinguiſh--the miniſterial benches: The fite rows are a - 
ſort of Haponty of Senn and have 2 mow ſuch and ſo 
great talents as never re (amongſt us at leaſt) have appeared 
together at any one period. 5 wes owners: 92 — 4 
ſerve their country, (he truſts they are) they are in a condition 
to render it fervices of che higheft importance. If, through 
miſtake or paſſion, they are led to contribute to its ruin, we ſhall 
at leaſt have a. conſolation denied to the ruined country that. ad- 
joins us—we ſhall not be deſtroyed by men of mean or ſecon- 
dary capatities. -+ 0) 5% 2749 ROI ants £0 21400 HD 
AU theſe conſiderations of party attachment, of 2 re- 
gard, and of perſonal admiration, rendered the an of the 
reflections extremely cautious, left the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion ſhould 
ariſe of his having. undertaken to expreſs the fentiments even of 
2 ſingle man of that deſcription. His words at the outſet of his 
Reflections are theſe : Nite ata 30 | 646 
In the firſt letter I had the honour to write to you, and 
« which at length I ſend, 'I.wrote neither or, nor from any 
« deſcription/of men; nor ſhall-I in this. My errors, if any, 
« are my own. My r ion alone is to anfwer for them.“ 
In another place, he ſays (p- 126.) “ I have 20 man's proxy. 
** I ſpeak only from myſelf; when I diſclaim; as I do, with all 
<< poſſible earneſtneſs, all communion with che actors in that, 
triumph, or with the admirers of it. When TI affert any 
thing elſe, as concerning the people of England, I fpeak from 
* obſervation, not from authority.” - - 1 2 N 
To ſay then, that the book did not contain the ſentiments of 
their party, is not to contradict the author, or to clear them- 
felves. If the party had denied his doctrines to be the current 
opinions of the majority in the nation, they would have put the 
ueſtion on its true iſſue. There, I hope and believe, his een- 
urers will find on the trial, that the author is as faithful a re- 
preſentative of the general ſentiment of che people of England, 
as they can be of the ideas of their own party. T | 
| 2 — 8 en, or eee with 28 
jects of any parties in and form ore the period of that 
9 unte dhe 2 imitate any of its acts, or to confoli- 
date any princi of that revolution with their own opini- 
ons. The French revolution is no part of their original 
contract. The matter, ſtanding by itfelt, is an open ſubject of 
political diſcuſſion, like all the other revolutions (and there — | 
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(Ce) 
many) which have been attempted; or accompliſhed in our age. 
But H any; conſiflerable aumber of Britiſh fubjects, taking F 
factious intereſt in the proceedings of France, begin ba to 
incorporate themſelves for the ſubverſion of nothing hort of th 
whole conſtitufion of this 2 by to incorporate. themſelyes 
voy 


for the utter overthrow of the irs hws, civil and eccle ; 
ſiaſtical, and wich chem of the whole ſyſtem of its manners, in 
favour f che new conſtitu tion, and oſ the modern uſages of che 
French nation, I think no party principle could bind the author 


not to expreſe his ſentiments ſtrongly againſt-ſugh 2 faction. 
On che contrary, he was perhaps bound to wark his diſſent, 


when che leaders of the party were daily: going out of their way 
to make public declaradions in parliament, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, the purity of their intentions, had a tendency. to encourage 
ill deſigning men in their practices againſt our conſtitution, 

The members of this faction leave no doubt of the nature 
and tho extent of che miſchief they mean to produte, They 
declare it open and deciſively: Their intentions are not leſs e- 
quivocal. Nr e put out of all diſpute by the thanks 
which, formally and as it were officially, they iſſue, in order ta 
recommend, and to promote the circulation of the moſt atroci- 
cious and treaſonable libels, againſt all the hitherto cheriſhed 
objects of the love and veneration of this people. Is it contra- 
ry to the duty of a good ſubjeR, | to reprobate ſuch. proceed- 
ings ? Is it alien to the office of a good: member of parliament, 
when fuch practices encreaſe, when he audacity. of the con- 
ſpirators grows with their impunity, to point out in his place 
their evil tendency to the happy conſtituuon which he is choſen 
to guard ? Is it wrong in any ſenſe, to render the people of 
England ſenſible how much they muſt ſuffer if unfortunately 
ſuch a wicked faction ſhould become poſſeſſed in this country 
of the ſame power which their allies in the very next to us have 
ſo — uſurped; and ſb: outrageouſly abuſed ? Is it in- 
human to prevent, if poſſible; the ſpilling of their blood, or 
imprudent: pl wry againſt the effu dat Ou own? Ts it con- 
trary to any of the honeſ} principles of party, or repugnant to 
any of the known duties of friendſhiꝑ for any ſenator, reſpect- 
fully, and amicably, to caution his brother members againft 


countenancing by inconfiderate expreſſions a ſort of proceeding 


which it is impoſſible they ſhould deliberately approve ? | 
He had undertaken to-demonſtrate, by arguments which hc 
thought could not be refuted, and by documents, which he wag 
ſure could not be denied, that no compariſon was to be made 
between the Britiſh government, and the French uſurpation-— 
That they, who endeavoured: madly to compare them, were 
by no means making the compariſon of one good ſyſtem 
with another good ſyſtem, which varied only in local and 


tircumſtantial differences; much leſs that that ng were 
| 0 
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holding out to us a ſuperior pattern of legal liberty, which 


we might ſubſtitute in the place of our old, and, as they 


deferibe it; ſuperannuated conſtitution. He meant to d 
monſtrate, that the French ſcheme was not 4 comparative 


good, but à poſitive evil. That the queſtion did not at all turn, 
as It had been ſtated, on a parallel Between 4 monarchy and a 


republic. He denied that the preſent ſcheme of things in 
France, did at all deſetve the reſpectable name of a republit : 
he had therefore no compariſon between Acnafchies and repub- 
lies to „ „ Ww 3 done in France uu 1 wild — 
tempt to methodize anarchy; to perpetuate and fix diſorder.— 
That it was à foul, impivus, 2 thing, wholly out of the 
courſe of moral nature; He undertook to prove, that it was 
generated in treachery, fraud; falſehood, hypocriſy, and un- 
rovoked murder. He offered to make out, that thoſe who 
ve led in that buſineſs, had conducted themſelves with the 
utmoſt perſidy to their colleagues in function, and with the moſt 
flagrant perjury both as their — Ap their conſtitu- 
ents : to the one of whom the aſſembly had ſworn fealty, and 
to the other, when under no ſert of violence or conſtraint, 
they had ſworn a full obedience to inſtructions.— That by the 
terror of aſſaſſination they had driven away very great num- 
ber of the members, fo as to produce a falſe apptaratice of a ma- 
jority.— Fhat this fictitious majority had fabricatell æ conſtitu- 
tion, which, as it now ſta nds, is a tyranny fat beyond any ex- 
ample that can be found in the civilieed European world of 
dur age; that therefore the lovers of it muſt he lovers not of 
liberty, but, if they at all underſtand it, of the Ioweſt and 
bafeſt of all ſervitude. a 5 
- He propoſed 3 , that the preſent ftate of things in 
France is not a tranſient evil, productive, as ſome have too fa- 
vourably repreſented it, of a faftin good: but that the pre- 
ſent evil is only the means of producing future, ànd (if that 
were poſſible) worſe evils. Thar it is not, ah undigeſted, im- 
perfect, and crude ſcheme of liberty, which may gradually be 
mellowed and ripened into an orderly and ſocial eedom; but, 
that it is ſo fundamentally wrong; as to be utterly incapable of 
correcting itſelf by any length of time, ar of being formed into 
any mode of polity, of which a member of the höuſe of com-* 
mons could publicly declare his'approbation, © 
If it had been permitted e Mr. Burke he would have ſhewyn 
diſtinctly, and in detail, that what the aſſembly calling itſe : 


reality a cruel and infidious religious pe! ecution; infinitely 
more bitter than any which had been heard of within this cen - 


national, had held out as e liberal toleration, is in 


tury.— That it had a feature in it worſe than che old perſecuu- 
ons That the old perſecutors acted, or pretended to act, from 

zeal towards ſome ſyſtem of piety and virtue: they gave ſtrong 
| C preferences 


n 
preferences to their own; and if they drove people from one 
religion, they provided for them another, in which men might 
take refuge, and expect conſolation.— That their new perſecu- 
tion is not, againfl a variety in, conſcience, but againſt all 
conſcience. hat it profeſſes contempt towards its object; 
and whilſt. ut treats all religion with ſcorn, is not fo much as 
neutral about the modes: It unites the oppoſite evils of intole- 
rance and of. indifference. | 1 ö 
He could have proved that it is ſo far from rrjecting teſts (as 
unaccountably had been aſſerted) that the aſſembly had im- 
poſed teſts of a peculiar hardſhip, ariſing from a cruel and pre- 
meditated pecuniary fraud: tefts againſt old principles, ſancti- 
oned by the laws, and binding upon the conſcience.—— That 
theſe teſts were not impoſed as utles to ſome new honour or 
ſome new benefit, but to enable men to hold a poor compen- 
ſation for ther legal eftates, of which they had been unjuſtly de- 
Prived : and, as they. had before been reduced from affluence to 
indigence, ſo on refuſal to ſwear againſt their couſcience, they 
are now driven from indigence to famine, and treated with eve- 
ry. poſſible degree of outrage, inſult, and inhumanity.— That 
choke teſts, which their impoſers well knew would, not be ta- 
ken, were intended for the, very purpofe of cheating their miſ- 
erable victims out of the compenſation which the 'tyrannic im- 
poſtors of the aſſembly had previouſly and purpoſely rendered 
the public unable to pay. 'That thus their —— violence 
| 3 4 from their original fraud. | | | | 
He would have — that the univerſal peace and concord. 
amongſt nations, which theſe common enemies to mankind had 
held out with the ſame fraudulent ends and pretences with 
which they had uniformly conducted every part of their pro- 
eexdingy was a coarſe and clumſy deception, unworthy to be 
YTropoled as an example, by an informed and ſagacious Britiſh 
enator, to any other country.— That far from peace and good- 
will to men, . meditated war againſt all other governments; 
and propoſcd ſyſtematically to excite in them all the very worſt 
kind of ſeditions, in order to lead to their common deſtructiom. 
hat they had diſcovered, in the few inſtances in which they 
have hitherto had the power of diſcovering it, (as at Avignon, 
and in the Comtat, at Cavilhon and at Ga ntras) in 3 a 
ſayage manner they mean to conduct the ſeditions and wars 
they have planned againſt their neighbours for the ſake of put- 
ting themlelyes at the head of a confederation of republics as 
val and as miſchievous as their own. He would have ſhewn 
in what manner that wicked ſcheme was carried on in thoſe. 
Places, without being directly either owned or diſclaimed, in 
opes that the undone people ſhould at length be obliged to fly 
to their tyrannic protection, as ſome ſort of refuge from their 
= | barbarous 
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barbarous and treacherous hoſtility. He would have ſhewn 
from thoſe examples, that neither this nor any other fociety 
could be in ſafety as long as ſuch a public enemy was in a con- 
dition to continue directly or indirectly ſuch practices againſt 
its peace . That Great Britain was a principal object of their 
machinations; and that they had begun by eſtabliihing correſ- 
denees, communications, and a fort of federal union with the 
factious here.—That no practical enjoyment of a thing ſ6'im- 

fect and precarious, as human happineſs'muſt be, even un- 
der the very beſt of governments, could be a ſecurity for the 
exiſtence of theſe governments, during the prevalence of the 
principles of France, propagated from that grand ſchool of eve- 
ry diſorder, and every vice. | : | 

He was 8 to ſhew the madneſs of their declaration of 
the pretended 1ights of man; the childiſh futility of ſome of 
their maxims; the groſs and ſtupid abſurdity and 1 fal- 
ſity of others; and the miſchievous tendency of all ſuch decla- 
rations to the well being of men and of citizens, and the ſafety 
and proſperity of every juſt commonwealth. He was prepared 
to ſhew that, in their conduct, the aſſembly had directly vio- 
lated not only every juſt principle of 1 but every 
one, without exception, of heir own falſe or futile maxims; 
and indeed every rule they had pretended to lay down for their 
own direction. | | *70 

In a word, he was ready to ſhew, that thoſe who could, af- 
ter ſuch a full and fair expoſure, ' continue to countenance the 
French inſanity, were not miſtaken paliticians, but bad men ; 
but he thought that in this caſe, as in many others, ignorance 
had been the cauſe of admiration, Ks 

Theſe are ftrong aſſertions. They required ſtrong proofs. 
The member who Paid down theſe pofitions was and is ready to 
give, in his place, to each poſition — evidence, correſpon- 
dent to the nature and quality. of che ſeveral allegations. 

In order to judge on the propriety of che interruption given 
to Mr. Burke, in his ſpeech on the committee of he Quebee 
bill, it is neceſſary to enquire, firft, whether, on general prin- 
ciples, Mr. Burke ought to have been ſuffered to prove his al- 
legations ? Secondly, whether the time he had choſen was fo 
very unſeaſonable as to make his exerciſe of a parliamentary 
right productive of ill effects on his friends or his country? 

ird] whether the opinions delivered in his book, and 


which he had begunto expatiate upan that day, jwere in contra- 

diction to his former principles, and inconſiſtent with the tenor 

of his conduct? They wha have made eloquent panegyrics 

on the French Revolution, and who think a tree ditcuſhon ſo 

very advantageous th every gafe, and under every circumſtance, 

opght not, in my opinion, to _ prevented their eulogies from 
— 2 


being 


612) 

being tried on the teſt of facts. If their panegyric had been 
anſyſered with an inveftive (bating the difference in point of 
eloquence) the one would have been as good as the other: that 
is, = would both of them have been good for nothing. 
The panegyric and the ſatire ought to be ſuffered to go to uf. 
al; ind that which ſhrinks from it, muſt be contented to ſtand 
at beſt as a mere decla mation. | 
Ido not think Mr. Burke was wrong in the courſe he took. 
That which ſeemed to be recommended to him by Mr. Pitt, 
was rather to extol the Engliſh conſtitution, than to attack the 
French. I do not determine what would be beft for Mr. Pitt 
to do in his ſituation, I do not deny that he may have good 
reaſons for his reſerye. Perhaps they might have been as good 
for a ſimiliar reſerve on the part of Mr. Fox, if his had 
ſuffered him to liſten to them, But there were no motives of 
miniſterial prudence, or of that prudence which ought to guide a 
man . on the eye of being miniſter, to reſtrain the author 
of the Reflections. He is in no office under the crown; he is 
not the organ of any 2 The excellencies of the Britiſh 
tonſtitution had already exerciſed and exhauſted the talents of 
the beſt thinkers, and the moſt eloquent writers and ſpeakers, 
. world ever ſaw, But in the preſent cafe, a ſykem de- 
clared to be far better, and which certainly is much newer (to 
reſtleſs and unſtable minds no ſmall recommendation) was held 
out to the admiration of the good people of England. In that 
caſe,'it was ſurely proper for thoſe, who had far other thoughts 
of the French conftituion, to ſcrutinize that plan which has 
been recommended to our imitation by active and zealous fac- 
tions, at home and abroad. Our complexion is ſuch that we 
are palled with enjoyment, and ſtimulated with hope, that we 
become leſs fenifible to a long - poſſeſſed benefit. from the very 
circumſtance that it is become habitual. Specious, untried, 
ambigious proſpects of new adyantage recommend themſelves to 
the ſpirit of adventure, which more or leſs prevails in every 
mind. From this temper, men, and factions, and nation too 
have ſacrificed the good, of which they had been in aſfured 

fNeffion, in favour of wild and irrational expectations. What 


| thould hinder Mr. Burke, if he thought this temper likely, at 


one time or other, to prevail in our country, from expoſing to 
a multitude, eager to game, the falſe calculations of this lotter 

of fraud? I allow, as I ought to do, for the effuſions 3 
come. from a general zeal for liberty. This is to be indulged, 
and even to be encouraged, as long as the gueftion is general. 


An orator, above all men, ought to be allowed the tull and 


free uſe of the praiſe of liberty. A common place in favour of 
Javery and tyranny delivered to a popula embly, would 
indeed be 2 bold defiance to all the principles of rhetoric. But 


> 
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in a queſtion whether any particular gonſtitution is or is not 2 
plan of rational liberty, this kind of rhetorical flouriſh in far 
vour of freedom in general, is ſurely à little out of its plac 
It is virtually a begging of the queſtion, It is a ſong of us 
umph before the bartle. / | | 
But Mr. Fox does not make the panegyric of the new con- 
* ftitution ; it is the deſtruction only of the abſolute monarchy 
he commends. When that nameleſs thing which has been 
Jately ſet up in France was deſcribed as © the moſt ſtupendous 
and glorious edifice of Liberty, which had been erected on 
* the foundation of human integrity in any time or country,” 
it might at fliſt, have led the hearer into an opinion, that the 
conſtruction of the new fabric was an object of admiration, as 
well as the demolition. of the old. The gentleman, however 
has explained himſelf; and it would be too like that captious, 
and cavilling ſpirit which I ſo perfectly deteſt, if I were to 
pin down the language of an eloquent and ardent mind, to the 
uctilious exaQtneſs of a pleader. Then Mr. Fox did not 
ean to applaud that monſtrous thing, which, by the courteſy. 
of France, they call a conflitution, I eaſily believe it. Far 
from meriting the praiſes of a great genius like Mr. Fox, ut 
cannot be approved by any man of common fenſe, or common 
information. He cannot admire the change of one piece of 
barbariſm for another, and a worſe. He cannot rejoice at the 
deſtruction of a monarchy, mitigated by manners, reſpectful 
to laws and uſages, and attentive, perhaps but too attentive, 
to public opinion, in favour of the tyranny of a licentuous, 
ferocious, and ſavage multitude, without laws, manners or 
morals,. and which A far from reſpecting the general fenſe of 
mankind, inſolently endeavours to alter Al the principles and 
opinions, which have hitherto guided and contained the world, 
and to force them into a conformity to their views and actions. 
His mind is made to better things. _ 5 
That a man ſhòͤuld rejoice and triumph in the deſtruction of 
an abſolute monarchy ; that in ſuch an event he ſhould over- 
look the captivity, diſgrace, and degradation of an unfortunate 
YTince, and the continual danger to a life whch exifts only to 
* endangered; that he ſhould overlook the utter ruin ef whole 
orders and claſfes of men, extending itſelf directly, or in its 
neareſt conſequences, to at leaſt a million of our kind, and to 
at leaſt the temporary wretchedneſs of an whole community, I 
do not deny to be in ſome ſort natural : Becauſe, when people 
ſee a political object, which they ardently deſire, but in one point 
of view, they are apt extremely to palliate, or underrate the evils 
which may ariſe in obtaining it. This is no reflection on the 
humanity of thoſe perſons. Their ood nature I am the laſt 


man in che world to diſpute, It only ſhews that they are not 


ſufficiently 


1 
fufficiently informed, or ſufficiently confiderate. When the 
tome to reflect ſeriouſly on the tranſaction, they will think 
emſelves bound to examine what that object is that has been 
- acquired by all this havock. They will hardly aſſert that the 
deſtruction of an abſolute monarchy, is a thing good in itſelf, 
„without any ſort of reference to the antecedent ſtate of things, 
or to conſequences which reſult from the change ; without any 
conſideration whether a country was, to a conſiderable degree, 
flourtthing and populous, highly cultivated, and highly com- 
mercial; and whether, under chat domination, though perſo- 
nal liberty had been precarious and inſecure, property at leaſt 
was ever violated. 'They cannot take the moral ſympathies 
of the human mind along with them, in abſtractions ſeparated 
from the good or evil condition of the fate, from the quality of 
actions, and the character of the actors. None of us love abſolute 
and uncontrolled monarchy—but we could not rejoice at the 
fufferings of a Marcus Aurelius, or a Trajan, who were abſo- 
hate monarchs, as we do when Nero is condemned by the ſe- 
nate to be puniſhed mare majorum: Nor when that monſter 
was obliged to fly with his wife Sporus, and to drink puddle, 
were men affected in the fame manner, as when the venerable 
Galba, with all his faults and errors, was murdered by a revol- 
ted mercenary foldiery ? With ſuch things before our eyes our 
feelings contradict our theories—and when this is the caſe, the 
feelings are true, and the theory is falſe. All I contend for 
is, that in commending the deſtruction of an abfolute monarchy, 
ell the circumflances onght not to be wholly overlooked, as con- 
fiderations fit only for ſhallow and f ane de minds. 

The ſubverſion of a Government, to deſerve any praiſe; muſt 
be confidered but as a ſtep preparatory to the formation of 
ſomething better, either in the ſcheme of the government itſelf, 
or in the per ſons who adminniſter in it, or in both. Theſe 
events cannot in reaſon be ſeparated. For inſtance, when we 
praiſe our revolution of 1688, though the nation, in that act, 
was on the defenfive, and was juſtificd in incurring all the evils 
of a defenſive war, we do not reſt there. We always com- 
bine with the fubverfion of the old government the happy ſet- 
tlement which followed. When we eſtimate that revolution, 
we mean to comprehend 1n our calculation both the value of 
the thing parted with, and the value of the thing received in 
exchange. 

The burthen of proof lies heavily on thoſe who tear to 
pieces the whole frame and contexture of their country, that 
they could find no other way of ſettling a government fit to 7 
obtain its rational ends, except that which they have purſued 
by means unfavourable to all the preſent happineſs of millions 
of people, and to the utter ruin of ſeveral hundreds of thou- 
ſands. In their political arrangements, men have no rights to 


But 
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put che well-being of the preſent generation wholly. out of Te 
queſtion, Perhaps the only moral truſt with any certainty in. 
our hands, is the care of our own time. With regard to futu-"" 
rity, we are to treat it like a ward. We are not 1o to attem 
an improvement of his fortune, as to put the capital of his c- 
tate to any hazard. 

It is not worth our while to diſcuſs, like ſophiſters, whether, 
in no caſe, ſome evil, for the ſake of ſome benefit is to be to- 
lerated. Wu univerſal can be rationally affirmed on any 
moral, or any political ſubject. Pure metaphyſical abſtraction 
does not belong to theſe matters. The lines of morality are 
not like the ideal lines of mathematics. They are broad and 
deep as well as long. They admit of exceptions; they demand 
modifications. 'Theſe exceptions: and modifications are not 
made by the proceſs of logic, but by the rules of prudence. 
Prudence is uot only the firſt in rank of the virtues political 
and moral, but ſhe is the director, the regulator, the ſtandard of 

A [ them all. Metaphyſics cannot live without definition; but 
5 \ prudence is cautious how ſhe defines. Our courts cannot be 
more fearful in ſuffering fictitious caſes to be brought before 

them for eliciting their determination on a point of law, than 

prudent moraliſts are in putting extreme and hazardous caſes of 
conſcience upon emergencies not exiſting. Without attempt- 

ing therefore to define, what never can be defined, the caſe of a 
revolution in government, this, I think, may be ſafely affirmed, 

that a ſore and prefling evil is to be removed, a: & that a good, 

reat in its amount, and unequivocal in its nature, muſt be pro- 

ble almoſt to certanity, before the ineſtimable price of our 

own morals, and the well-being of a number of our fellow- 
citizens, is paid for a revolution. If ever we ought to be ceco- 

nomiſts even to parſimony, it is in the voluntary production of 

evil. Every revolution contains in it ſomething of evil. | 

It muſt always be, to thoſe who are the greateſt amateurs, 

or even profeſſors of revolutions, a matter very hard to prove, 
whether the late French -government was fo bad, that nothing 
worſe in the infinite devices of men, could come in its place. 
They who have brought France to its preſent condition ought - 
to prove alſo, by ſomething better than prattling about the 
Baſtile, that their ſubverted government was as incapable, as 
the preſent certainly is, of all improvement and correction. 
How dare they to ſay ſo who have never made that experiment? 
They are experimentors by their trade. They have made an 
hundred others, infinitely more hazardous. 

The Engliſh admirers of the forty-eight thouſand republics 
which form the French federation, praiſe them not for what 
they are but for what they are to become. They do not talk as 
politicians but as prophets. But in whatever gets 
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chooſe to found panegyric on prediction, it will be thought 4 
little finguler to praiſe any work, not for its' own merits, but 
for the merits of {ſomething elſe which may ſucceed to it. When 
any political inſtitution is praiſed, in ſpite of great and promi- 
nent faults of every kind, and in all its parts, it muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have ſomething excellent in its fundamental principles. It 
mult be ſhewn that it is right though im perfect; that it is not 
only by poſſibility ſuſceptible of improvement, but that it 
contains in it a principle tending to its melioration. | 
Before they attempt to ſhew this progreſſion of their favou- 
rite work, from ablolute pravity to finiſhed perſection, the 
will find themſelves engaged in a civil war with-thoſe whoſe 
cauſe they maintain. hat! alter our. fublime conſtitution, 
the glory of France, the envy of the world, the paitern for man- 
kind, the maſter-piece of legiſlation, the collected and concen- 
trated glory of this enlightened age ! Have we not produced it 
ready made and ready armed, mature in its birch, a perfect god- 
deſs of wiſdom and of war, hammered by our blackſmith mid- 
wives out of the brain of Jupiter himſelf? Have we not ſworn- 
our- deyout, profane, believing, infidel people, to an allegiance: 
to this goddeſs, even before The had burſt the dura mater, and 
as yet exiſted only in embryo ? Have we not ſolemnly declared- 
this conſtitution unalterable by any future legiſlature ? Have 
we not bound it on poſterity for ever, though our abettors- 
have declared that no one generation is competent to bind ano- 
ther? Have we not obliged che members of every future aſ- 
ſembly to qualify. themſelves for their ſeats: by ſwearing to its 
conſervation ? oy 
Indeed the French conſtitution always muſt (if they do not 
change all their principles and fundamental arrangements) be 
a government wholly by popular repreſentation. It muſt be 
this or nothing. The Franc faction conſiders as an uſurpati- 
on as an atrocious violation of the indefeaſible rights of man, 
every other deſeription of government. Take it or leave it; 
there is no medium. Let the irrefragable doctors fight out 
their own controverſy in their own way, and wich their own 
weapons; and when they are tired let them commence a treaty 
of peace. Let the plenipotentiary ſophiſters of England ſettle 
with the diplomatic ſophiſters of France in what manner right 
is to be corrected by an infuſion of wrong, and how truth may 
be rendered more true by a due inter mixture of falſhood. 
Having ſufficiently proved, that nothing could make it gene- 
rally improper for Mr. Burke to prove = he had alledged 
concerning the object of this diſpute, I paſs to the ſecond queſ- 
tion, chat is, whether Mr. Burke was juſtified in choofing the 
committee on the Quebec bill. as the field for this diſcuſſion ? It 
it were neceſſary, it might be ſhewn, that Mr. Burke was ou 
| | the 


( 75 
the firſt to bring theſe diſcuſſions into parliament, nor the firſt 
to renew them in this ſeſſion. The fact is notorious. As to 
the Quebec bill, they were introduced there for two plain rea- 
ſons; firſt, that as he thought it then not adviſeable to make 
the proceedings of the factious ſocieties the ſubject of a direct 
motion, he had no other way open to him. Nobody has at- 
tempted to ſhew, that it was at all admiſſi ble into any other bu- 
finefs before the houſe. Here every thing was favourable. 
Here was a bill to form a new conſtitution for a French pro- 
vince under Engliſh dominion. The queſtion naturally aroſe, 
whether we ſhould ſettle that conſtitution upon Englith ideas, 
or upon French. This furniſhed an opportunity for examin- 
ing into the value of the French conſtitution, either confidered 
as applicable to colonial government, or in its own nature. 
The bill too was in a committee. By the privilege of ſpeaking 
as often as he pleaſed, he hoped in ſome meaſure to ſupply the 
want of ſupport, which he had but too much reaſon te appre- 
hend. In a committee it was always in his power to bring the 


queſtions from generalities to facts? from declamation-to diſ- 


cuſſion. Somè benefit he actually found from this privilege. . 
Theſe are plain, obvious, natural reaſons for his conduct. I 
believe they are the true, and the only true ones. 

They = juſtify the frequent interruptions, which at length 
wholly diſabled him from proceeding, attribute their conduct 
to a very different interpretation of his motives. They ſay, 
that through corruption, or malice, or folly, he was acting his 
part in a 9 to make his friend Mr. Fox paſs for a republi- 
can; and thereby to prevent the gracious intentions of his ſo- 
vereign from taking effect, which at that time had began to diſ- 
cloſe themſelves in hi * This is a pretty ſerious charge. 

| * 1 8, 
To explain this, it will be neceſſary to advert to a para- 
graph which appeared in a paper in che minority intereſt ſome 
time before this debate. A very dark intrigue has lately 
** been diſcovered, the authors of which are well known to us; 
but until the glorious day ſhall come, when it will not be 
a LIBEL to tell the TRUTH, we muſt not be ſo regareleſs of 
our own ſafety, as to publiſh their names. We will, how- 
ever, ſtate the fact, leaving it to the ingenuity of our read- 
ers to diſcover what we dare not publiſh. _ 2 
Since the bufineſs of the armament againſt Ruſſia has been 
under diſcuſſion, a great perſonage has been heard to ſay, 
„that he was not ſo wedded to Mr, Pitr, as not to be very 
willing to give his confidence to Mr. Fox, if the latter ſhould 
be able, in a criſis like the preſent, to conduct the govern- 
ment of the country with greater advantage ta the 5 
. * (e 18 
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This, on Mr. Burke's part, would be 3 more than 
miſtake ; ſomething worſe than formal irregularity. Any 
contumely, any outrage is readily paſſed over, by the indul- 
ence which we all owe to ſudden paſſion. Theſe things are 
don forgot upon occaſions in which all men are fo apt to for- 
get themſelves. Deliberate injuries, to a degree muſt be re- 
| membered, 


This patriotic declaration immediately alarmed the ſwarm 
« of courtly infects that live only in the ſunſhine of miuiſterial 
« favour. It was thought to be the forerunner of the diſmiſ- 
„ fion of Mr. Prrr, and every engine was ſet at work for the 
5 purpoſe of preventing ſuch an event. The principal _ 
employed on this oecaſion, was cALUNMNVY. It was whi 
ed in the ear of a great perſonage, that Mr. Fox was the laſt 
man in England to be truſted by a xixnc, becauſe he was by 
PRINCIPLE a REPUBLICAN, and confequently an enemy to 
* MONARCHY. | $ 724 

In the diſcuſſion of the Quebec bill which ſtood for yeſter- 
„ day, it was the intention of ſome perſons to connect with this 
e ſubje the French Revolution, in hopes that Mr. Fox would 
% be warmed by a colliſion with Mr. Burke, and induced to de- 
© fend that revolution in which ſo much power was taken 
“ from, and ſo little left in, the crown. F 4 
Had Mr. Fox fallen into the ſnare, his ſpeech on the oeca- 
« fion would have been laid before a great perſonage, as a proof 
* that'a man who could defend ſuch a revolution, might be a 
« yery good republican, but could not poſfibly be a friend to 
© monarchy. . 

« Bat thoſe who laid the ſnare were diſappointed; for Mr. 
Fox, in the ſhort converſation which took place yeſterday in 

i the houſe of commons ſaid, that he confeſt-dly had thought 
% fayomably of the French revolution; but that moſt certainly 
© he never had, either in parhament or out of parliament, pro- 
e fefſed or defended republican principles.“ 

| | Argus, April 22d, 1791. 

Mr. Burke cannot anſwer for the truth, nor prove the falſe- 
hood of the ſtory given by the friends of the party in this paper. 
He only knows that an opinion of its being well or ill authen- 
ticated had no influence on his conduct. He meant only, to the 

eſt of his power, to guard the public againſt the ill defigns of 
factions out of doors. What Mr. Burke did 1n parliament could 
hardly bave been intended to draw Mr. Fox into any declara- 
tions unfavourable to his principles, fince (by the account of 
thoſe who are his friends) he had long before effectually pre- 
vented the ſucceſs of any ſuch ſcandalous deſign; they have 
themſelyes done away that imputation on Mr. Burke. 
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membered, becauſe they require deliberate precautions to be 
ſecured againſt their return. 

I am authorized to ſay for Mr. Burke, that he confiders that 
cauſe aſſigned ſor the outrage offered to him, as ten times 
worſe than the outrage itſelf; There is ſuch a ſtrange confuſi- 
on of ideas on this ſubjeR, that it is far more difficult to un- 
geritand the nature of the charge, than to refute it when un- 
derſtood. Mr, Fox's friends were, it ſeems, ſeized with a ſud- 
den yoo terror leſt he ſhould paſs for a republican. I do nat 
think they had any ground for this apprehenſion. But let us 
admit-they. had. What was there in the Quebec bill, rather 
than in any other, which could ſubject him or them to that im- 
putation ? Nothing in a diſcuſſion of the French conſtitution, 
which might ariſe on the Quebec bill, could tend to make Mr. 
Fox paſs for a republican ;. except he ſhould take occafion to 
extol that Rate 8 in France, which affects to be a re- 
public dr a confederacy of republics. If ſuch an encomium 
could make any unſavourable impreſſion on the king's mind, 
ſurely his voluntary panegyrics on that event, not ſo much in- 
troduced as intruded into other debates, with which they had 
little relation, muſt have produced that effect with much more 
certainty, and mugh greater force. 'The 8 bill, at worſt, 
was only one of thoſe opportunities, carefully ſought, and in- 
duſtriouſly improved by himſelf. Mr. Sheridan d already 
brought forth a panegyrig on the French ſyſtem in z ſtill high- 

r ſtrain, with full as little demand from the natyre of the bu- 
neſs before the houſe, in a ſpeech. too. good to be ſpeedily for- 
ouen. Mr. Fox followed him without any dreck call from 
fabjeck matter, and upon the ſame ground. To canvas che me- 
rits of the French conſtitution on the Quebec bill could not 
draw forth any opinions which were not brought forward be- 
fore, with no {mall oſtentation, and with very little of neceſh- - 
ty, or perhaps of propriety. What mode, or what time of diſ- 
cuffing the conduct 5 the French ſaction in England would 
not equally tend to kindle this enthuſiaſm, and afford thoſe oc- 
cafions for panegyric, which, far from ſhunning, Mr. Fox has 
always induſtriouſly fought ? He himſelf ſaid very truly, in the 
debate, that no artifices were neceſſary to draw from him his 
opinions upon that ſubject. But to fall upon Mr. Burke for 
making an uſe, at worlt not more irregular, of the ſame liber- 
ty, is tantamount to a plain declaration, that the topic of France 
is tabooed or forbidden ground to Mr. Burke, and to Mr. Burke 
alone. But ſurely Mr. Fox is not a republican; and what 
mould hinder him, when ſuch a diſcuſſion. came on, from 
elearing himſelf unequivocally (as his friends ſay he had done 
near a fortnight before) of all tuch imputations? Inftead of 
being. a diſadvantage to him, he would have defeated all his e- 
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"nemies, and Mr. Burke, ſince he has thought proper to reckon 
him amongſt chem. 0 

But iv ſeems, ſome news- paper or other had imputed to him 
republican principles, on occaſion of his conduct _ the 
Quebec bill. Suppoſing Mr. Burke to have ſeen theſe news- 
Papers (which is to ſuppoſe more than I believe to be true) I 
would aſk, when did the news-papers for bear to charge Mr. Fox, 
or Mr. Burke himſelf, with republican principles, or any other 
3 which they thought could render both of them odi- 
ous, ſometimes to one deſcription of people, ſometimes to a- 
nother. Mr. Burke, ſince the publication of his pamphlet, has 
been a thouſand times charged in the news-papers with holdin 
deſpotic principles. He could not enjoy one moment of — 
ric quiet, he could not perform the leaſt particle of public du- 
ty, if he did not 32 diſregard the language of thoſe li- 
bels. But however his ſenſibility might be affected by ſuch a- 
buſe, it would in him have been thought a moſt ridiculous rea- 
ſon for ſhutting up the mouths of Mr. Fox, or Mr. Sheridan, 
o as to prevent their delivering their ſentiments of the French 
revolution, that forſooth, © the news papers- had lately charg- 
« ed Mr. Burke with being an enemy to liberty“ 

I allow that thoſe gentlemen have privileges to which Mr. 
Burke has no claim. But their friends ought to plead thoſe 
privileges; and not to aſſign bad reaſons, on the principle of 
what is fair between man and man, and thereby to put them 
ſelves on a level with thoſe who can ſo eaſily refute them. Let 
them ſay at once that his reputation is of no value, and that he 
"Has no call to aſſert it ; but that theirs 1s of infinite concern to 
the party and the public; and to that conſideration he ought to 
Tacrifice all his opinions, and all his feelings. | 

In that language I ſhould hear a ſtyle correſpondent to the 

roceeding ; lofty, indeed, but plain and conhftent. Admit 
won! for a moment, and merely for argument, that this 
gentleman had as good a right to continue as they had to be- 

in theſe diſcuſſions, in candour and equity they muſt allow 
Har their voluntary deſcant in praiſe of the French conſtitution 
was as much an oblique attack on Mr. Burke, as Mr. Burke's 
enquiry into the foundation of this encomium' could 12 
be conſtrued into an imputation upon them. They well knew, 
that he felt like other men; aud of courſe he would think it 
mean and unworthy, to decline afferting in his place, and in the 
tront of able adverſaries, the principles of what he had penned 
in his cloſet, without on opponent before him. They could 
not but be convir ced, that declawations of this kind would 
rouze him; that he muſt think that coming from men of their 
calibre, they were highly miſchievous; that they gave counte- 
nance to bad men, and bad deſigns; and, though he was aware 
that the handling ſuch matters in parhament was delicate, yet 
be was a man very likely, whenever much againſt his will they 
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were brought there, to reſolve that there they ſhould be tho- 
roughly fitted. Mr. Fox, early in the preceding ſeſſion, had 
— notice from Mr. Burke of the light in which he conſi- 
dered every attempt to introduce the example of France into 
the politics of this country; and of his reſolution to break 


with his beſt friends, and to join with his worſt enemies to pre- 


vent, it. He hoped, that no ſuch neceſſity would ever exiſt. 
But in caſe it ſhould, his determination was made. The party 
knew perfectly that he would at leaſt defend himſelf. He ne- 
ver intended to attack Mr. Fox, nor did he attack him directly 
or indirectly. His ſpeech kept to its matter. No perſonality 
was employed even in the remoteſt alluſion. He never did 
impute to that gentleman any republican 1 or any 
other bad principles or bad conduct whatſee ver. It was far 
from his words; it was far from his heart. It muſt be remem- 
bered, that notwithſtanding Mr. Fox, in order to fix on Mr. 
Burke an unjuſtifiable change of opinion, and the foul crime of 
teaching a ſet of maxims to a boy, and afterwards, when theſe 
maxims became adult in his mature age, of abandoning both 
the diſciple and the doctrine, Mr. Burke never attempted, in 
any one particular, either to criminate or to recriminate. It 
may be ſaid, that he had nothing of the kind in his power. This 
he does not controvert. He certainly had it not in his inclina- 
tion. That gentleman had as little ground for the changes 
which he was ſo eaſily provoked to make upon him. 
The gentlemen of the party (I include Mr. Fox) have been 
kind enough to conſider the diſpute brought on by this buſi- 
neſs, and their conſequent ſeparation of Mr. Burke from their 
corps, as a matter of regret and uneafineſs. I cannot be of 
opinion, that by his excluſion they have had any loſs at all. A 
man whoſe o inions are ſo very adverſe to theirs, adverſe as it 
was Ne by as pole to pole,” ſo miſchievouſly as well as ſo 
directly adverſe, that they found themſelves under the neceſſi- 
ty of ſolemnly diſclaiming them in full parliament, ſuch a 
man muſt ever be to them a moſt unſeemly and unprofitable 
incumbrance. A co-operation with him could only ſerve to 
embarraſs them in all hr cooneits They have beſides pub- 
licly repreſented him as a man capable of abuſing the docility 
and confidence of ingennous youth; and, for a bad reaſon, or 
for no reaſon, of diſgracing his whole public life by a ſcanda- 
lus contradiction of every one of his own acts, writings, and 
declarations. If theſe charges be true, their — of 
ſuch a perſon from their body is a circumſtance which does e- 
qual honour to their juſtice and their prudence. If they ex- 
preſs a degree of ſenſibility in being obliged to execute this 
wiſe and juſt ſentence, from a confideration of ſome amiable or 
ſome pleaſant qualities which in his private life their former 


friend may happen to poſſeſs, they add, to the praiſe of their 


wiſdom and firmneſs, the merit of great tenderneſs of heart, 
and humanity of diſpoſition. 
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On their ideas, the new Whig party have, in my opinion, 
med as became them. The * the 5 
ever, on His part, cannot, without great ſhame to himſelf, and 
without entuling everlaſting diſgrace on his poſterity, admit 
truth or juſtice of che charges which have been made upon 
m; or allow that he has in thpſe reflections diſcovered any 
inciples to which honeſt men = bound to declare, not 3 
ſhede or two of diflent, but a total fundamental oppoſition. 
He muſt believe, if he does not mean wilfully to abandon 
his cauſe and his reputation, that principles ſundamentally 
at varlanee with thofe of his book, are fundamentally 
e. What thoſe principles, the antipodes to his, really are, 

he can only diſcover from that contrariety. He is very un- 
zrilling to ſuppoſe, that the doctrines of ſome books lately 
circulated are the principles of the party; though, ſrom the 
vehement declaration againft his 'opiniqns, he is at ſome loſs 
How to judge otherwiſe: EONS is Ing 
For the eſent, my plan does not render it neceſſary to ſay 
any thing further concerning the merits either of the one ſet 
of opinions or the other. The Author 'would have diſcuſſed 
1 merits of both in bis place, but he was not permitted to de 
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I paſs io the next head of charge, Mr. Burke's inconſiſtency, 
It is certainly a great aggravation of the fault of 'embracing 
#alſe opinions, that in doing ſo, in his caſe, he is not ſup- 
poſed to fill up a void, but A he his guilty of a dereliction 
of opinions that are true and laudable. This is the great gift 
of the charge againſt him. It is not ſo much that he is wrong 
in his book (chat however is alledged alſo) as that he has there- 
in belyed his whole life. I believe (if he could venture to va- 
lue himſelf upon an thing) it is on the virtue of confiſtency 
that he would value . t the moſt. Strip him of this, and 
you leave him naked indeed. 
ſpoken-a great deal, upon very mullifarious matter, during 
upwards of twenty-five years public ſervice, and in as great a 
variety of important events as perhaps have eder happened in 
the ſame, number of years, it would appear a little hard, in 
order to charge ſuch a man'with-ineonfiltency, to ſee collected 
by his friend, a ſort of digeſt of his ſayings, even to, ſuch as 
Were merely ſportive and jocular. This digeſt, however, has 
been made, with equal pains and partiality, and without 
bringing out N ages of his writings which might tend to 
ſbew with what reſtrictions any expreſſions, quoted from him, 
ought to have been underſtood. From a great ſtateſman he 
did not quite expect this mode of inqujiſition. If at only ap- 
peared in the works of common pamphléteers, Mr. Burke 
might ſafely truſt to his reputation. When thus urged, Fr 
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In the caſe of any man who bad written lopething, and 
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oupht, perhaps, to do a little more. It ſhall be as little as pot 
üble, for I hope not much is wanting. To be totally filent on 


bis charges would not be refpectful to Mr. Fox. Accuſations 


ſometimes derive a weight from the perſons who make them, to 
which they are not entitled from their matter. 

He that thinks that the Britith conſtitution ought to confiſt 
ef the three members, of three yery different natures, of which 
it does actually conſiſt, and thinks it his duty to preferve each 
of thoſe members in its proper place, and with its proper 
portion of power, muſt (as each ſhall happen to be packed) 
vindicate the three ſeveral parts on the ſeveral principles pecu- 
liarly belonging to them. He cannot affert the democratic part 
on 4 principles on which monarchy is ſupported; nor can he 
ſupport monarchy on the principles of democracy; nor can he 
maintain ariſtocracy on the grounds of the one or of the other, 
or of both. All theſe he muſt fupport on grounds that are to- 
tally different, though practically they may be, and happily 
with us they are, brought into one harmonious. body. A man 
could not be conſiſtent in defending ſuch various, and, at firſt 
view, diſcordant parts of a mixed conftitution, without that 
ſort of inconfiſtency with which Mr. Burke ſtands charged. 

As any one of the great members of this conftitution happen 
to be endangered, he that is a friend to all of them chooſes and 
preſſes the topics neceffary for the ſupport of the part attacked, 
with all the — the earneſtneſs, che vehemence, with all 
the power of ſtating, of argument, and of colouring, Which he 
happens to * and which the caſe demands. He is not to 
embarraſs the minds of his hearers, or to encumber, or overlay 
his ſpeech, by bringing into view at once (as if he were reading 
an academic lecture) all that may and ought, when a juſt occa- 
tion preſents itſelf, to be ſaid in favour 4 the other members. 
At chat time the are out of they court; there is no queſtion 
concerning them. Whilſt he oppoſes his defence on the part 
where the attack is made, he lies that for his regard to the 

uſt rights of all the reſt, he has credit in every candid mind. 

e ought not to apprehend, that his raiſing fences about popu- 
lar privileges this day, will infer that he ought, on the next, 
to concur with thoſe who would pull down the throne : becauſe 
on the next he defends the throne, it ought not to be ſuppoſed 
that he has abandoned the rights of the people. | 

A man who, among various objects of his equal regard, is 
ſecure of ſome, and full of anxiety for the ſate of others, is 
_— to go to much greater lengths in his preference of the objects 

his immediate ſolicitude than Mr. Burke has ever done. A 
man ſo circumſtanced often ſeems to undervalue, to vilify, al- 
moſt to reprobate and difown, thoſe that are out of danger. 
This is the yoice of nature and truth, and not of W 
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and falſe pretence. The danger of any thing very dear to us, 
removes, tor the moment, every other affection from the mind. 
When Priam had his whole thoughts employed on the body of 
his Hector, he repels with indignation, and drives from hi 
with a thouſand reproaches, his ſurviving ſons, who with an of- 
ficious piety crouded upon him to offer their aſſiſtance. A 
good eritie (chere is no better than Mr. Fox) would ſay, that 
his is a maſter-ſtroke, and marks a deep underſtanding of na- 
ture 1n the father of poetry. He would deſpiſe a Zoilus, who 
would conclude from this paſſage that Homer meant to repre- 
ſent this man of affliction as hating or being indifferent and 
cold in his affections to the poor reliques of his houſe, or that 
he preferred a dead carcaſe to his living children: | 
Mr. Burke does not ſtand in need of an allowance of this 
kind, which, if he did, by candid critics ought to be granted to 
him. If the principles of a mixed conſtituuon be admitted, he 
wants no mare to juſtify to conſiſtency every thing he has ſaid 
and done during the courſe of a political life juſt touching ia 
its claſe. ; I believe that gentleman has kept himſelf more clear 
of running into the faſhion of wild viſionary theories, or of 
ſeeking popularity through every means, that any man perhaps 
ever did in the fame ſituation. | 
He was the firſt man who, on the huſtings, at a popular 
election, rejected the authority of inſtructions ſrom conſtituents; 
er who, in any place, has argued ſo fully againſt it. Perhaps 
che difcredit into which that doctrine of compulſive inſtructions 
under our conſtituüoneis ſince fallen, may be due, in a great 
degree, to his oppoſing himſelf to it in that manner, and on 
that occafion, | 
The reforms in repreſentation, and the bills. for ſhortenin 
the duration of parliaments, he uniformly and ſteadily area. 
for many years together, in contradiction to many of his beſt 
friends. Theſe friends however, in his better days, when they 
had more to hope from his ſervice and more to fear from his 
loſs, than now — have, never choſe to find any inconſiſtency 
between his acts and expreſſions in favour of liberty, and his 
votes on thoſe queſtions. But there is a time ſor all _ x 
_ Againſt the opinion of many friends, even againſt the ſolicita- 
tion of ſome of them, he oppoſed thoſe of the church clergy, 
who had petitioned the Houle of Commons to be diſcharged, 
from the lupſcription. Although he ſupported the diſſenters 
in their petition for the indulgence which he had refuſed to the 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, in this, as he was not guilty 
of it, ſo he was not reproached with inconſiſtency. Ay the ſame. 
time he promoted, and againſt the wiſh of ſeveral, the clauſe 
that gave the diſſenting teachers another ſubſcription in La 
place 
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courſes; whith in his late book he has abandoned. 
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place of chat which was then taken away. Neither at that 
time was reproach of inconſiſtency brought againſt him. Peo- 
ple could then diſtinguiſh, between a difference in conduct, 
under a variation of e ircumſtances; and an inconfiſtency in 
principle. It was not then thought neceſſary to be freed of him 
* 8 ineumbranee. A hes 
Izheſe inſtances, 4 few among many, are produced as an 
anſwer to the inſinuation of Hhls ving purſued high | 5g 
erha 

in his whole life ke has never omitted a fair occaſion, wh 
whatever riſque to Him of obloquy as an individual, with what- 
ever detriment to His intereſt as a member of oppoſition,” to 
aſſert the very ſame doctrines which appear in that book. He 
told the Houle, "upon an important occaſion, and pretty early 
in lis ſer vice: that“ being warned by the ill effect of a con- 
 trary procedure in great examples, he had taken his ideas of 
% liberty very low; in order that they ſhould ſtick to him, 
and that he might ſtick to then to the end of his life.” 

ions the moſt e taſuiſts will remit a 
little of their ſeyerity: They will allow to a candidate ſome 
iinqualified effuſions in favoiir of freedom; without binding 
him to adhere to, them in their utmoſt extent. But Mr. 
Burke put 4 more ftri& rule upon himſelf than moſt moraliſts 
would put upon others: At his firſt offering himſelf to Briſtol, 


Where he was almoſt ſure he ſhould not obtain; on that or any 


oceafion, a ſingle Tory vote, (in fact he did obtain but one) 
and reſted wholly on the Whig intereſt, he thought himſelf 
bound to tell to the electors; both before and after his elec- 
Fon; exactly what @ repreſentative they had to expect in 


im. 
The Ain guiſbing part of our conſtitution (he ſaid) is its 
% liberty: To eſbeve that liberty inviolate, 5 the peculiar 


u duty and proper truſt of a rieniber of the houſe of commons. 


„ But the litierey; the on) liberty I mean; is a liberty connect- 
© ed with orger; and that not only exiſts w:#k order and vir- 
et tue; but cannot exiſt at all without them. It inheres i 
2 good as ſteady government, as in its ſubfance and vita 
ü rincth bs 2 15 | | 7 8 1 
; The liberty to which Mr. Burke declared himſelf attached; 
is not French liberty. That liberty is nothing but the rein 
given to vice and tonfufion: Mr. Burke was then; as he was 
at the writing of his Reflections; awfully impreſſed with the dif- 
ficulties ariſing ſrom the complex ſtate of our conſtitution 
and our empire, and that it might require; in different emer- 
gehcies different forts of exertions, ànd the ſuccefſive call 
upon all the various nA which _ uphold and Jut- 
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ay it. This will appear from what he ſaid at che cloſe of the 


To be a good member of parliament is, let me tell you, 
no eaſy taſk; eſpecially at this time, when there is ſo 2 
% diſpoſition to run into the the perilous extremes of ſervi 
« compliance, or wild g To unite cireumſpection 
* with vigour is abfolutely neceſſary; but it is extremely 
difficult. Weare now members for a rich commercial city; 
this city, howevef, is but a part of a rich commercial nation, 
« the intereſts. of which are various, - multiform, and intricate. 
«© We are members for that great nation which, however, is it- 
* ſelf but part of a great empire, extended by our virtue and 
© our fortune to the fartheſt hmits of the eaſt and of the weſt. 
« All theſe wide-fpread intereſts muſt be confidered; mult be 
compared; muſt. be reconciled, if poſſible. - We are members 
for a free country ; and ſurely we all know that the ma- 
chine of a free conſtitution is no imple thing; but as zntricate. 
and as delicate, as it is valuable. We are members in a great 

and gntient MONARCHY 5 and we muſt preſerve religiouſty the 
« true — rights of the ſovereign, which form the key-flone that 
* binds together the noble and well-conflructed arch of our empire 
an our conſtitutions A conſtitution made up , balanced 
* -orvers, muſt ever be à critical thing. As ſuch I mean to 
„ touch that part of it which comes within my reach.” 

In this manner Mr. Burke ſpoke to his conſtituents ſeven» 
teen years ago. He fpoke, not hke a partizan of one particular 
mem ber of our conſtitution, but as a perſon ſtrongly, and on 
principle, attcahed to them all. Hg thought theſe great 
and effential members ought to be preſerved, and preſerved each 

in its place; -and that „ ought not only to be ſe- 
cured in its peculiar exiſtence, but in its pre- eminence too, as. 
the preſiding and connecting principle of the whole. Let it be, 
conſidered, whether the language of Ris book, printed in 1790, 

differs from his ſpeech at Briftol in 1754. r 

With equal juſtice his opinions on the American war are in- 
troduced, as it in his late work he had belied his conduct and 
opinions in che debates which aroſe upon that great event. On 
the American war he, never had any opinions which he has 
ſeen occaſion to retract, or which he has, ever retracted. He 
indeed differs eflentially from Mr. Fox as to the cauſe of that 
war. Mr. Fox has been pleaſed to ſay, that the Americans re- 
belled, * becauſe they thought they had not enjoyed liberty 
enough.“ This cauſe of the war from him I have heard of 
for the firſt time. It is true that thoſe who ſtimulated the na- 
tion to that meaſure, did frequently urge this topic. They 
contended, that the Americans had from the beginning aimed 
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at independenee; that from the beginning they meant wholly 
to throw off the authority of ' the crown, and to break their 
connexion with the on country. This Mr. Burke never 
believed. When he moved his ſecond conciliatory propoſition 
in the year 1996, he entered into the diſcuſſion of this point at 
very great length; and from nine ſeveral heads of preſumption, 
endeavoured to prove the charge upon that people not to be 


irue. 1 | 1 | 
"= the principles of all he has ſaid and wrote on the occafion, 
be viewed with common temper, the gentlemen of the party 
will perceive; that on 3 ſuppoſttion' that the Americans had 
"rebelled merely in order to enlarge their liberty, Mr. Burke 
would have thought very differently of, the American cauſe. 
What might have been in the ſecret thoughts of ſome of their 
leaders it is impoſſible to ſay. As far as a man, fo locked up as 
Dr. Franklin, cauld be expected to communicate his ideas, I 
believe he opened them to Mr. Burke. It was, I think, the 
very day before he fet out for America, that a very long con- 
verſation paſſed between them, and with a greater alf of open- 
neſs on the Doctor's fide, than Mr. 1 had obſerved in him 
before. Ta this diſcourſe Dr. Franklin lamented, and with aj 
2 ſincerity, the ſeparatian which he feared was inevitable 
between Great Britain 2nd her colonies, He certginly ſpoke of 
it as an event which gave him the greateſt concern, America, 
he ſaid, would never again ſee ſuch happy days as ſhe had paſ- 
Ted under the protection of England. Hl. obſerved, that ours 
s the only 1nftatice of a great empire, in which the moſt 
ſtant 12 members kad been às well governed as the 
metropolis and us vicinage: But that the Americans were go- 
og to. tole the means which ſecured to them this rare and pre- 
cious adyatitage. The queſtion wich them was not whether Be 
were to remain as they had been before the troubles, for better, 
he allowed they could not hope to be; but whether they were 
* 525 up fo happy a fituation without a ſtruggle? Mr. Burke 
ha 
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ad ſeveral other converſations with him about that ume, in 
none of which, ſoured and r my as his mind certainly 
was, did he. diſcover any other in favour of Arherica than 

r a ſecurity to its ancient condition. Mr, Burke's converſa- 
tion with other Americans was large indeed, and his enquiries 
extenſive and diligent. Truſting to the reſult of all thefe 
means of informati6n, but truſting much more in the public 
preſumptive indications F have juſt referred to, and to the reite- 
rated ſolemn declarations of their aſſemblies, he always firmly 
believed that they were purely on the defentive in that rebellt- 
en. He confidered the ä as ſtanding at that time, and 
INE : 2 in 
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in that controverſ „in the ſame relati n f. England, as Eng- 
land did to king 33 the Second, 1 1688. 8 
that they had taken up arms from one motive only; that is our 
attempting to n their gopſEnr 3.40 tax them for 
the purpoſes of maintaining civil and military eftablifhments. 
1 this attempt of ours could have been practically eſtabliſhed, 
he * wo 19 1 —_— 151 ae i i are Fagan 125 
tall - ; that: under the · ſyſtem o icy which was t en 
pur Ea the Americans could _ bo fort 2 alte K for their 
1 Uberties, or for $07 part of chem; and, that the very 

om _wogld have aygmented the weight 


Conſidering the Americans. on that defenſive fogting, he 
thought Great Britain ought inſtantly to have cloſed with them 
by the repeal of the taxing at. He was of opinion that our 
neral rights over that country woyld have been prefer ved by 
D timely conceſfion*, When, inſtead of this, a Boſton port 
bill, a Maflachuſct's charter bill, a Fiſhery bill, an Intercourſe 
bill, I know not how many hoſtile bills ruſhed out like ſo ma- 
ny tempęſts from all points of the compaſs, and were accompa- 
nied firſt with great | ant; and armies of Engliſh, and followed 
afterwards wat, great bodies of foreign troops, he thought that 
_ their cauſe grew daily better, becauſe daily mare defenſive; and 
that ours, | ecauſe daily more offenfive, grew daily worſe. - He 
therefore in two motions, in two ſueceſſive cats, propoſed jn 
parliament many coneefhons beyond what be had reaſon to 
8 Fi the beginning of the troybles would ever be ſcriouſſy 
demanded. _ | 1 Na Ca 
So circumſtanced, he. certainly never could and neter did 
. with the coloniſts to be ſubdued by arms. He was fully r- 
ſuaded, that if ſuch ſhould be che event, they muſt de held in 
that ſubdued ſtate by a K body of ſtanding forces, and per- 
haps of foreign forges. He was ſtrongly of opinion, that fack 
armies, firſt vi&torious over Engliſhmen, in a conflict for Engliſh | 
_conftitutiona] rights and privileges, and afterwards ha bituated 
(though in America) to keep an Engliſh people in à Rate © 
abject ſubjeRion, would prove fatal in the end to the liberties of 
England itfelf ; that in the mean time this military ſyſtem would 
he as an oppreſſive burthen upon the national finances ; that it 
would conttantly breed and fead new difcuſhons, fp}l of heat 
and acrimony, leading poſſibly to new ſeries of wars; and, that 
foreign powers, whilſt we continued in a ſtate at once burthened 
and diſtracted, muſt at length obtain a decided ſpperiority over 
ps: On Wit rn er his late publication, of en what exper(” 
on 


eircumſtange of or free 
of their fla very. 


* See his ſpeech on Amerigan taxation, the 19th of April, 
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'of 51% conduct, and * che gurrent of his doctrines on the Ame · 
Tican war? The pb Met is Th 1 hands of his Act uſers; let 
hem point our . ge af they can. * 


Re "tHe author Aden wall biel and ſoxprivited by 
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With regard to paffage ini the eech of x late -rajnifter; hiſs 
deen 125 up agamſt him. That palſage conta 2 la- 
a d r te for, of monarchy to the — after 


5 1 Fom CreatBricquin: "He thoyghe it to he 
1 * — 111 ſorted wich the pireumſtancs 
Burke, it feemz, canſiflered it ridicu- 

. to Ge pat 25 hoy of ſome monarch or other, to à febel 
at the mament they had i _ luitted herr Alleg 

nee to\theits and ont ſoverei $6 tho e when they 
Iden all connt gion 1050 Fe W d had allied em, 
"Tetves with its enemies. 2 muſt have thought it. g- 
8 to ri ern and, vow, that it ig recalled to his memory, 


e had, T believe holy for pojent the circumſlancch) he 18 
oſlects that he did treat it ze Jevity: + But; is I à fair 
nference from a Jeft on this duet nable lamentation, that Ke 

"was then An enemy to monarchy either in this ot in any othęr 
br ? Tue ge oupht perhaps to be irre. F an 

£5. bs UF 4 0 f ; AE good or back. Is i: 

for 'this reaſon oh Bl Fg? y thing he has ſeöd or done relative to 
the American Waf, that he 16 to emer into an alliance offenflve 
and defenfive with exety rebellion, in every pohntty, under eve- 
IF 8 — raifed \ upon whatever pretenee? Is i it be- 
rau fe he did hot iſh the Americans to be fubdned y arms, 
chat he muſt Ne We with himſelf, if he reprobates the 
conduct of thoſe foccties, in En gland, whoalled ng no one act 
bf tyranny ox oppreſſion, 2nd complatning of no 3 attempt 
%againft vur 0 laws, rights ufages, are now ęndraro 

g to work the dee e el the dre of thi "Ejngdom, and 

the Whole of its ronftitation ? Is he obliged, from the gongeſſi- 
ons he wiſhed to be made to the colonies, to keep any terms 
wich choſe clubs and re who hold ont to us as a pat- 
fern for imitation, che in Nenrz. in whith a 2 


Who had | voluntarily at SormaN y diveſted himfelf of the ri 
of taxation, and of all other ſpecies of äfhitrary power, has 
been dechroned Is it . Mr. Burke wifhed to have Ame 
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2362 rather conciliated than vanquiſhed,” that he muſt wiſh well 
49,he;army of republics which. are ſet up in France; a country 
herein not the people, but the monarch was wholly on the de- 
fenſive (a poor, indeed, an fecble defenfive) to pteſerve ſomę 
agments of the royal author y aguny à determined and deſ- 
0 


Perate body of conſpirators, whoſe object it was, with whatever 
8 crimes, with whatever hatard of war and every o- 


ther ſpecies of calamity, to anmhilate the whale of that autho- 
a f io level all-rauky, prdera, . and diſtinQions in the fate; 
and erke e ngt mare by their acts chan in 
eee smc 30 KH) fs 3G ova 

ad MiB cke has been alſo Pr ched wich an inconfiſtency 
between 5 E and his former conduct, becauſe he 
had propoſed in parliament ſeveral œconomical, leading to ſe- 
;yeral conſtitutional reforms, Mr. Burke thought, with a ma- 
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Jorier of zhe hoſe of Commons, chat the influence of the crown 


one time was 100 great; but after his majeſty had by a | gr4- 
2 meſſage, and ſeveral ſubſequent acts o -* apr 45 
ed it to ——— which ſatisfied Mr. Fox him , and, apparent- 
ly at leaſt, contented who ever wiſhed to go fartheſt in that re- 
duction, is Mr. Burke to allow that it would be right for us 
to proceed to indefinite lenghts upon that, ſubject ? that it 
would therefore be Guktifiable in à people owing, allegiance to 
-a monarchy, and profeſſing to maintain it, not to reduce, but 
holly to. tbe away all prerogative, and ai inflyepce whatſo- 
ever Muſt his haying;made, in virtue of a Php! of &cong- 

e of, the. 
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mical regulation, a xeductiqn of the influence of, the crown, 
95 be . be right jn the Freqch or in us wo bring a king 
to ſo ahject a ſtate, as in function nat to be ſo reſpectable as an 
under ſheriff, but in perſon not to differ from the condition of 
& mere priſoner ? One wquld think that ſuch a thing as a me- 
a 8 been 27 of in the r 06 
This mode of arguing from your having done any thing in 
certain line, to the — of doing — . Las pee 
.conſequences of other moment than C'S of a logical fallacys 
Hf no man can propoſe any diminution or modification of an 
invidious or dangerous power or, influence in government, 
without entitling friends turned into adverſaries, to argue hi 
into the deſtruction of all prerogative, and to a fpoliation 
of the whole patronage of royalty, I do not know what can 
more effectually deter perſons of tober minds from engaging 
in any reform; nor how the worſt enemies ta the liberty of che 
ſuhject could contrive aq method more fit to bring herb 
3 | rectives 


Ci!) 
rectfbes on the power of the crohü Into fufpichbn and difck. 
r eee ee ION ed 1: en 
If, ſay his accuſers the dread of tov great influence in the 
grown of Great Britain could juſtify the degree of reform 
which be adopted, the dread of a return ander the defpotiſm 
of "x monarchy” might Juſtify the people of France in going” 
much further, and reducing monarchy to its ' prefent nothing, 
Mr. Burke does not allow, that æ ſufficient argument ay homr- 
nem is inferable from thoſe premiſes: If the horror of the ex- 
ccſſes of an abſolute monarchy farnifhes a reaſon for aboliſh- 
ing it, no monarchy once abſolute =; have been ſo at one 
period or other) could ever be limited. It muſt be deſtroyed ; 
otherwiſe no way could be found to quiet the fears of thoſe 
who were formerly ſubjected to that ſway. But the princi- 
ple of Mr. Burke's proceeding ought to lead him to a very dif? 
Erie conelufion ;—to this conclufion, —that. a monarchy is 
a thing perfectly ſuſceptible of reform; perfectly ſuſceptible 
of a 3 of power; and that, When reformed ant / 
balanced, for a great country, it is the beſt of all govern- 
ments. The example of our country might have leck 
France, as it has led him, to perceive he monarchy 
is not only recancilable.to liberty, but that it may be render- 
ed a great and ſtable ſecurity to it perpetual enjoyment. No 
cqrrectives which he propoſed to the power of the crown could 
lead him to 4 of à plan of a republic (if ſo it may be 
reputed) which has no correctives, and which he believes to be 
incapable of admitting any. No principle of Mr. Burke's 
conduct or writings obliged him, from conſiſtency, to become 
an advocate for an exchange of mifchiefs; no principle of his 
could compel him to' juſtify: the ſetting up in the place of a 
mitigated monarchy, 2 new and far more deſpotic power, under 
which there is no trace of liberty, except what appears in con- 
fuſion and in erimſ ee. 5 
Mr. Burke does not admit that the faction predominant in 
rance have aboliſhed their monarchy and the orders of their 
te, from any dread of arbitrary power that lay heavy on the 
minds of the people. It is not very long fince he has been in 
that country. Whilſt there he converſed with many deſcripti- 
ons of its inhabitants. | A few perſons of rank did, he allows, 
diſcover ſtrong and manifeſt tokens of ſuch a ſpirit of liberty, 
43 might be expected one day to break all bounds.. Such gen- 
tlemen have ſince had more reaſons to repent of their want of 
forefight than I hope any of the ſame claſs will ever have in 
this country. But this ſpirit was far from general even amon 
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1 is Per 7 Ds and his _ votes; but. hot one 
 1yltable from the 5 It is only by à collation of the ans 
with the oiher that the alledged incoyſiſtency tan be.eſtablifhed; 
Ty as they are unable to cite any ſuch, contraditory paſſage, 
{9 neiiher can they ſhew any thing in the general tendepoy and 
ſpirit of the whole work unfavourable (d a, rational and gene-, 
rous ſpirit of liberty; unleſs a warm o e to the ſpirit of 
levelling, to: the ſpirit of 1 impiety, io. the ſpirit of Proſ eription, 
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treme to extreme ; but he has always kept himſe 


de introduced with ſafety into either 
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The author of that book is ſuppaſed to have 3 from ex- 

f ina medium. 
This charge is not ſo wonderful. It is in the nature of things, 
that they who are in the centre of a circle ſhould appear directly 
oppoſed to thoſe who view them from any part of - the circum- 
ſtance. In that middle point, however, he will ftill remain, 
though he may hear in who themſelves run beyond Aurora 


und the Ganges, cry out, that he is at the extremity of the weſt. 


In the ſame debate. Mr. Burke was repreſented as arguing in 
a manner which implied that the Bririſh conftitution could not 
be defended, but by abuſing. all republics ancient and modern. 
He ſaid nothing to give the leaſt ground for ſuch a cenſure... 
He never abuſed all republics. He has never profeſſed himſelf 
a friend or an enemy to republics or to monarchies in the ab- 
ſtract. He thought that the circumſtances and habits of every 


cee which it is always perilous and productive of the 
e 


greateſt calamities to force, are to decide upon the form of its 
government. There is nothing in his nature, his temper, or his 
Keeattios, which ſhould make him an enemy to any republic, 
modern or ancient. Far from it. He has ſtudied the form and 
ſpirit of republics very early in life; he has ſtudied them with 
great attention; and with a mind undiſturbed by affection or 
prejudice. He is indeed convinced that the ſcience of govern- 


ment would be ly cultivated without that ſtudy. But the 


reſult in his mind from that inveſtigation has been, and is, that 
neither England nor France, without infinite detriment to them, 
as well in the event as in the experiment, could be brought into 
4 republican form; but that every _ republican which can 

them, muſt be built 


upon a monarchy ; built upon a real, not a nominal monar- 


| hy, as its eſſential baſis ; that all ſuch inſtitutions, whether 


ariſtocratic or democratic, muſt originate from their crown, and 
in all their proceedings muſt refer to it; that by the energy of 
that main ſpring alone thoſe republican parts muſt be ſet in ac- 
tion, and from thence muſt derive their whole legal effect, (as 
amongſt us they actually do) or the whole will fall into confuſi- 
on. Theſe republican members have no other point but the 
crown in which they can poſſibly unite. | 
This is the opinion expreſſed in Mr. Burke's book. He has 
never varied in that opinion ſince he came to the years of diſ- 
cretion. But ſurely if, at any time of his life he had entertain- 
ed other notions, (which however he has never held or profeſſed 
to hold) the horrible calamities brought upon a great people, 
by the wild attempt to force their country into a republic, might 
be more than ſaflicient to undeceive his underſtanding, and to 
free it for ever from ſuch deſtructive fancies. He is certain, that 


many, even in France, have been made ſick of their theories by 


their very ſucceſs in realizing __ T 
0 


— To fortify the imputation of a deſertion from his principles, 
his conſtant attempts to reform abuſes, have been bronght for- 
ward. It is true, it has been the buſineſs of his ſtrength to re- 
form abuſes in government; and his laſt feeble efforts are em- 
-ployed in a ſtruggle againſt them. Politically he has lived in 
that element; politically he will die in it. Before he departs, 
I will admit for hint that he deſerves 40 have all his titles of me- 
.rit brought forth, as they have been, for grounds of conderana- 
tion, if one word, juſtifying or ſupportivg abuſes of any ſort, 
is to be found in that book which has kindled ſo much indigna- 
tion in the mind of a great man. On the contrary, it fpares 
no exiſting abuſe. Its very purpoſe is to make war with abufes ; 
not, indeed, to make war with the dead, but with thoſe which 
live, and flouriſh, and reign. | 
The purpoſe:for which the abuſes of government are brought 
into view, forms a very material conſideration in the mode of 
treating then. The complaints of a friend are things very dif- 
. ferent from the invectives of an enemy. The charge of abuſes 
on the late monarchy of France, was not intended to lead to its 
reformation, but to Juſtify its deſtruction. They who have 
raked into all hiſtory for the faults of kings, and who have ag- 
gravated every fault they have found, have acted conſiſtently; 
becauſe: they acted as enemies. No man can be a friend to a 
tempered . monarchy who bears a decided hatred to monarchy 
itſelf. . He who, at the preſent time, is favourable, or even 
fair to thatſyſtem, muſt act towards it as towards a friend with 
frailties, who is under the proſecution of implacable foes. I 
think it a duty in that caſe, not to inflame the public mind 
againſt the obnoxious perſon, by any exaggeration of his faults. 
It is our duty rather to palliate his errors and defects, or to 
caft them in the ſhade, and induſtriouſly to bring forward any 
good qualities that he may happen to poſſeſs. But when the 
man is to be amended, and by amendment to be preſerved, then 
the line of duty takes another direction. When his ſafety is 
eſfectually provided for, it then becomes the office of a friend 
to urge his frauds and vices with all the energy of enlightened 
affection, to paint them in their moſt vivid colours, and to 
bring the moral patient to a better habit. Thus I think with 
. e to individuals; thus I think with regard to ancient and 
reſpected governments and orders of men. A ſpirit of refor- 
mation is never more conſiſtent with. izfelf, than when it refuſes 
to be rendered the means of deſtruction. 
. Ifnppoſe that enought is faid upon theſe heads of accuſation. 
One more I had nearly forgotten, but I ſhall ſoon diſpatch it. 
The author of the Reflections, in the opening of the laſt par- 
Hament, entered on the Journals of the Houſe of Commons a 
motion for a remonſtrance to the crown, which is ſubſtantially 
a defence of the preceding parliament, that had been diſſolved 
Ah | | under 
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under diſpleaſure. It. is a deſence of Mr. Fox. It is a defence 
of the Whigs. By what connection of argument, by what 
aſſociation of ideas, this apology for Mr. Fox and his party is, 
by him and them, brought to criminate his and their apologiſt, 
cannot eaſily divine. It. is true, that Mr. Burke received no 
previous encouragement from Mr. Fox, nor any the leaſt coun- 
tenance or ſupport at the time when the motion was made, from 
him or from any gentleman of the party, ane only excepted, from 
whole friendſhip, on that and on other occaſions, he deriyes an 


honour to which he muſt be dull indeed to be inſenlible , If 


that remonſtrance therefore was a falſe or feeble defence of the 


meaſures of the panty, they were in no wiſe affected by it, It 
ſtands on the Journals. This ſecures to it a permanence which 
the author cannot expect to any other work of his Let it ſpeak 
for itſelf to the preſent age, and to all poſterity. . The party 
had no concern in it; and it can never be quoted againſt them. 
But in the late debate it was produced, not to clear the party 
from an improper deſence in which they had no ſhare, but for 
the kind purpoſe of inſinuating an inconſiſteney between the 
principles of Mr. Burke's defence of the diflolved parliament, 
nd thoſe on which he praceeded in his late Reflections on 
rance. | x , LE 
It requires greater ingenuity to make out ſuch a parallel be- 
tween the two caſes, as to found a charge of inconſiſteney in 
the principles aſſumed in arguing the one and the other. What 
relation had Mr. Fox's India bill to the conftitution of France? 


What relation had that conſtitution to the queſtion of right, in 


an houſe of commons, to give or to withhold its confidence from 
miniſters, and to ſtate that opinion to the. crown ?7. What had 


this diſcuſſion to do with Mr. Burke's idea in 1784, of the ill 


conſequences which muſt in the end ariſe to the crown from 
ſetting up the commons at large as an oppoſite intereſt to the 
commons in parliament ? What has this diſcuſſion to do with 
a recorded warning to the people, of their raſhly forming a pre- 
cipitate judgment againſt their repreſentatives? Whas had Mr. 
Burke's opinion of the danger of introducing new theoretic lan- 
guage unknown to the records of the kingdom, and calculated 
to excite: vexatious queſtions, into a parliamentary proceeding, 
to do with the French aſſembly, which defies-all precedent, and 
places its whole glory in realizing What bad been thought the 
moſt viſionary theories? What had this in common with the 
abolition of the French monarchy, or with the principles upon 
which the Engliſh revolution was juſtified ? a revolution in 
which parliament, in all its ads and all its declarations, religi- 
ouſly adheres to © the form of ſound words; without excluding 
from private diſcuſſions, ſuch 5 art as may ſerve to _ 
1 | 2 a N 1 


Mr. Windham, 
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duct an inquiry for which none but private perſons are refponſi- 
ble ? Theſe were the topics of Mr. Burke's propoſed remon- 
trance ; all of which topics ſuppoſe the exiſtence and mutual 
relation of our three eftates ; as well as the relation of the Eaſt ' 
India Company to the crown, to parliament, and to the peculiar 
laws, rights, and uſages of the people of Hindoftan? What 
reference, I fay, had theſe topics to the conſtitution of France, 
in which there is no king, no lords, no commons, no India 
company to 1njure or Tapper no Indian empire to govern or op- 
preſs ) What relation had all or any of theſe, or any queſtion: 
which: could arife between the prerogatives of the crown and 
the privileges of parliament, with the cenſure of rhofe factious 
perſons in Great Britain, whom Mr, Burke ftared to be engaged, 
not in favour of privilege againſt prerogative, or of preroga- 
tive againſt privilege, but in an open attempt againſt our crown 
and our parliament ; againſt our conſtitution in church and 
ſtate ; againſt all the parts and orders which compoſe the one 


* 


and the other? . 

No perfons were more fiercely active againſt Mr. Fox, and 
ag: inf the meaſures of the honſe of commons diffolved in 1784, 
which Mr. Burke defends in that remonſtrance, than ſeveral of 
thoſe revolution-makers, whom Mr, Burke condemns alike in 
His remonſtrance, and in his book. Theſe revolutionifts indeed 
may be well thought to vary in their conduct. He is, however, 
far fromaccuſing them, in this variation, of the ſmalleſt degree 

pf inconſiſtency. He is perfuaded, chat they are totally indif- 
ferent at which end they begin the demolition of the conſtituti- 
on.—>Some are for commencing their operations with the de- 
ſtruction of the civil powers, in order the better to pull down 
the eccleſiaſtical ; fome wiſh to begin with the eccleſiaſtical, in 
order to facilitate the ruin of the civil; ſome would deftroy the 
houſe of commons through the crown ; fome the crown through 
the houfe of commons ; and ſome would overturn both the one 
and the other through what they call the people. But I believe 
that this injured writer will think it not at all inconſiſtent with 
his preſent duty, or with his former life, ſtrennouſly to oppoſe 
all the various partizans of deſtruction, let them begin where, 
or when, or how'they will, No man would fet his face more 
determinedly againſt thoſe who ſhould attempt to deprive them, 
or any deſeription of men, of the rights they poſſeſs. No man 
would be more ſteady in preventing them from abuſing thoſe 
rights to the deſtruction of that happy order under which they 
enjoyed them. As to their title to any thing furtheF it ought 
to be grounded on the proof they give of the ſafery with which 
power may be truſted in their Ede When they attempt 
without diſguiſe, not to win it from our affections, but to force 
it from our fears, 22 ſhew, in the character of their means of 


obtaining it, the uſe ey would make of their dominion. That 
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* 
writer is too well read in men, not to know how oſten the deſire 
and deſign of a tyrannic domination lurks in the cla im of an ex- 
travagant liberty. Perhaps in the beginning it aways diſplays 
itſelf in that manner. No man has ever affeRted power which 
he did not hope from the favour of the exiſting government, in 
any other mode. A 
he attacks on the Author's conſiſtency relative to France, are 
(however grievous they may be to his feelings) in a great de- 
gree external to him and to us, and comparatively'of little mo- 
ment to the people of England. The Subſtantial charge upon 
him is concerning his doctrines relative to the Revolution of 
1688. Here it is, that they who ſpeak in the name of the party 
have thought proper to confure him the moſt loudly, and — 
the greateſt aſperity. Here tliey faſten; and, if they are right 
in their fact, with ſufficient judgment in their ſelection. If he 
be guilty in this point he is equally blameable, whether he is 
confiftent or not. If he endeavours to delude his countrymen 
by a falſe repreſentation of the ſpirit of that leading event, and 
of the true nature and tenure of the government formed in con- 
ſequence of ir, he is deeply reſponſible; he is an enemy to the 
conſtitution of the kingdom. But he is not guilty in any 
ſenſe. I maintain that in his Reflections he has ſtated the Re- 
yolution and the ſettlement upon their true principles of legal 
reaſon and conſtitutional policy. | | | 
His- authorities are the 9 and declarations of parliament 
given in their proper words. So far as theſe go, nothing can be 
added to what he has quoted. The queſtion is, whether he 
has underſtood them rightly. I think they ſpeak plain enough. 
But we muſt ſee whether he proceeds with other authority than 
his own conſtructions ; and if he — on what ſort of autho- ' 
rity he proceeds. In this part, his defence will not be made by 
argument, but by wager of law. He takes his compurgators, 
his vonckers, his guarantees, along with him. I know, that 
he will not be ſatisfied with a juſtification proceeding on general 
reaſons of policy. He muſt be defended on party grounds too; 
or his cauſe is not ſo tenahle as I wiſh it to appear. It muſt be 
made out for him, not only, that in his conſtruction of theſe 
ablic acts and monuments he conforms himſelf to the rules of 
ir, legal, and logical — — z but it muſt be proved 
that his conſtruction is in perfect harmony with that of the an- 
cient Whigs, ro whom, againſt the ſentence of the modern, on 
* here appeal. | | 
is y, it will be twenty-ſix years * ſince he became con- 
nected with a man whoſe memory will ever be precious to Eng- 
fiſhmen of all parties, as long as the ideas of honor and virtue, 
public and private, are underſtood and cheriſhed in- this * 
3 ; 91 |; tc 
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That memory will de kept alive with particular veneration dx 
all rational and hondurable Whigs. Mr. Burke emered into a 


connection with that party, through that man, at an age, far 
from ra and immature; at thoſe years when men are all they 
are ever likely to become ; when he was in the prime and vigour 


of his life; when the powers of his underſtanding; according 


to their ſtandard, were at the beſt; his memory exerciſed ; his 
judgment formed; and his reading, much freſher in the recol- 
lection, and much readier in the application, than now it is. 
He was at that time as likely as moſt men to know what were 


Whig and what were Tory principles. He was in a ſituation 
to diſeern what ſort of Whig principles they entertained, with 
whom it was his wiſh to form an eternal connection. Fooliſh 
ke would have been at that time of life (more fooliſh than any 


man who undertakes a public truſt would be thought) to adhere 
to a cauſe, which he, amongſt all thoſe who, were engaged in 
it, had the leaſt ſanguine hopes of as a road to power. 


4 * 
There are who remember, that on the removal of the Whigs 


in the year 1766, he was as free to chooſe another connection as 


any man in the kingdom. Jo put himſelf out of the way of the 


negociations which were then carrying on very eagerly, and 
through many channels, with the Earl of Chatham, he went 
to Ireland very ſoon after the change of miniſtry, and did not 
return until the meeting of parliament. He was at that time 
free from any thing which looked like an engagement. He was 
farther free at the defire of his friends; for the very day of his 
return, the Marquis of , Rockingham wiſhed him to accept an 
employment under the new ſyſtem. . He believes he might have 
had fuch a ſituation; but again he cheerfully took his fate with 
the party. | 513 

It would be a ſerious imputation upon the prudence of my 


friend, to have made even ſuch trivial ſacrifices as it was in his 


power to make, for principles which he did D embrace, 
or did not perfectly underſtand. In either caſe the folly would 
have been great. The queſtion nw is, whether, when he firſt 
practically profeſſed Whig principles, he underſtood what 
principles. he profeſſed ; and whether, in his book, he has 
faithfully expreſſed them. | 
Waen he entered into the Whig party, he did not conceive 
that they pretended to any diſcoveries. They did not affect to 
be better Whigs, than thoſe were who lived in the days in which 
principle was put to the teſt. - Some of the Whigs of æhoſe days 
were then living. They were what the Whigs had een at {$4 
Revolution; what they had been during the reign of queen 


Anne; what they had been at the acceſſion of the preſent royal 


tamily. { 98 Toe 
What they were at thoſe periods is to be ſeen. It rarely hap- 
Pens to a party to have the opportunity of a clear, authentic, 
1 1 recorded, 
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recorded, declaration of their political tenets upon rhe fubjeR.. 
of a great conſtitutional event hike mw of the Revolution. The 
Whigs had that o unity, or, to k more properly, t 
made it. The — — of Dr. Sacheverel — u _ 
by a Whig Miniſtry and a Whig Houſe of Commons, and car- 
Tied on before a prevalent and fteady majority of Whig Peers. 
It was carried on for the exprels - purpoſe” ot Rating the true 
grounds and principles of the moth wel Nr what the Commons 
empharically called their foundation.” It was carried on for the 
—— of condemning the principles on which the Revolution 
was firſt oppoſed, and afterwards calummiated, in order by 4 
juridical ſentence of the higheſt authority to confirm and fix 
Whig principles, as they had operated both in the reſiſtance to 
King James, and in the ſubſequent ſettlement ; and to fix them 
in the extent and with the limitations with which it was meant 
they ſhould be underſtood by poſterity. The miniſters and 
managers for the Commons were ons who had; many of 
them, an active ſhare in the Revolution. Moſt of them had 
ſeen it at an age capable of reflection. The grand event, and 
all tlie diſcuſſions which led to it, and followed it, wete then 
alive in the memory and converfation of all men. The mana - 
ers for the Commons muſt be ſuppoſed to have Tpoken on that 
ubject the prevalent ideas of the leading party in the Com» 
mons and of the Whig miniftry. Undoubtedly they fpoke alſo 
their own private opinions; and the private opinions of ſuch 
men are not without weight. They were not umbratiles abe- 
tore t, men who had findied a free conſtitution only in its ana- 
roy, and upon dead ſyſtenis, They knew it alive and in 
action 5 0) Mat 4 OE SIE» Pf 
In this. proceeding, the Whig principles, as applied to the 
Revolution and ſettlement, are to be found, or they are to be 
found no where. I wiſh the Whig readers of this appeal firſt 
to turn to Mr. Burke's Reflections from p. 20 to p. 50 and then 
to attend to the following extracts from the trial of Dr. Sache- 
vere]. After this, they will conſider two things; firſt, whe- 
ther the doctrine in Mr. Burke's Reflections be conſonam to that 
of the Whigs of that period; and ſecondly, whether they 
chooſe to abandon the principles which belonged to the progent- 
tors of ſome of them, and to the 322 of them all, and to 
learn new principles of Whiggiſm, ported from France, and 
diſſeminated in this country from diſſenting pulpits, from fe- 
deration ſobicties, and from the FRO hlets, which (as contain- 
* 


ing the political creed of thoſe ) are induftriouſly circu- 


lated in all parts of the two kingdoms. This is their affair, and 
they will make their option. N | : 

Theſe new Whigs hold, that the ſovereignty, whether exer- 
ciſed by one or many, did not only originate from the people (a 


poſi 


ion not denied, nor worth denying or aſſenting to) but that, 


| (40 9 
in the le the ſame ſovereignty conſtantly and unalienably 
reſides rs the people may tally devotes kings, not only 
for miſconduct, but without any miſconduct at all; that they 
may ſet up any new faſhion of government for themſelves, or 
continue without any goverriment at their pleaſure j that. the 
people are eſſentially their own rule, and their will the meaſure 
of their conduct; that the tenure of magiſtracy is not a proper 
ſubject of contract; becauſe magiſtrates have duties, but no 
rights: and that if a contract de facto is made with them in one 
age, allowing that it binds at all, it only binds thoſe who dere 
immediately concerned in it, but does not paſs to poſterity. 
Theſe doctrines concerning the people (a term which they are 
from accurately defining, but by which, from many circum- 
ſtances, it is plain enough they mean their oven faction, if they 
ſhould grow by early arming, the treachery, or violence, imo 
the prevailing force) tend, in my opinion, to the utter fabver- 
ſion, not only of all government, in all modes, and to all ſtable 
ſecurities to rational om, but to all the rules and principles 
of morality itſelf. | | n 

I aſſert, that the ancient Whigs held doctrines, totally differ- 
ent from thoſe I have laſt mentioned. I aſſert, that the foun- 
dations laid down by the Commons, on the trial of Doctor 
Sacheverel, for juſtifying the revolution of 1688, are the very 
ſame laid down in Mr. Burke's Reflections; that is to ſay, a 
breach of the original contract, implied and ex preſſed in the con- 
ſtitution of this country, as a ſcheme of government fundamen- 
tally and inviolably fixed in King, Lords, and Commons. 
—'That the fundamental ſubverſion ef this ancient conſtitution, 
by one of its parts, having been attempted, and in effect ac- 
compliſhed, juſtified the Revolution. That it was juſtified only 
upon the neceſſity of the caſe z as the only means left for the re- 
covery of that ancient conſtitution, formed by the original con- 
trad of the Britiſh ſtate; as well as for the future preſervation 
of the ſame government. Theſe are the points to be proved. 
- A general opening to the charge againſt Dr. Sacheverel was 
made by the Attorney General, Sir John Montagu; but as there 
is nothing in that opening ſpeech which tends very accurately 
to ſettle the principle _ which the Whigs proceeded in the 
proſecution (the 3 of the ſpeech not requiring it) I proceed 
to that of Mr. Lechmere, the manager who ſpoke next after 
him. The following are extracts, given not in the extract or- 
der in which they ſtand in the printed trial, but lat which 
is thought moſt fit to bring the ideas of the Whig Commons 
diſtinctly under our view. | 


1 
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power and adminiſtration be wholly in the crown. The Errns final contract. 


«* which his late majeſty undertook, with an armed force, to with caation, / 


* concurrence of many ſubjects 


dom in aid of that enterprize. 


intend when his late majeſty is therein called the glorious in- 
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2 ir becomes an is ;/penſable duty upos us, who ap ar in the 
© name and on the bei of all = ONO of — Britain, 
* not only to demand your lordſhips juſtice on ſuch a criminal. 
Dr. Sacheverel] but clearly and openly to aſſert our foundations. 


W. 2 


he nature of onr conſtitution is that of a limited monarchy 5 That the terms 
© wherein the ſupreme power is communicated and divided be- of our conſticu+, 


* tween Queen, Lords, and Commons; though the executive 9 — 
* of ſuch a conſtitution do not only ſuppoſe, but expreſs, an 
original contract between the — a * people ; pn. "ray; gr 
© that ſupreme: power was (by mutual conſent, and not by ac- tual conſent, ard 
« cident} limi and lodged in more hands than dne. And binding at all 
© the uniform preſervation of ſuch.a conflitution for Jo many ages, umes upon the 
* without any mental change, demonſtrates to your lord/hips —_— 
* the continuance of the ſame contraft — — — The mixed con- 
The conſequences of ſuch a, frame of government are obvi- — 
* ons. That the /aws are the rule to both; the common mea- ed for many 
ſure of the power of the crown, and of the obedience of the ages, and is « 
* ſubjet; and if the executive part endeavours the '/ubverfron Proof of he 
ſ Jr gene deſtructian of the ment, the 2 contract, is nt. 
© hereby. broke, and the right of allegiance ceaſes ; that part of Laws the com- 
© the government, thus fundamentally injured, hath' a right to for — > 
© ſave or recover that conftitution, in which it had an original ©, of font. 
. intereſt.. _-_ ; 3 mental iojury, 
© The neceſſary means (which is the phraſe uſed by the Com- and breach of 
© monsin their firſt article) are words made choice of by them t: 8 
« with the greateft caution. Thoſe means are deſcribed (in the.- * 


8 1 . , Words nec? 97 
preamhle to their charge) to be, that glorious enterprize, euer 4 


deliver this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power; the 
4 realm, who came over 

* with him in that enterprize, and of many orders of all ranks 
aud orders, who appeared in arms in many parts of the king- 
© Theſe were the mean? that brought about the Revolution; 
and which the act that paſſed ſoon after, declaring the rights. 
and liberties of the ſubjef, and ſettling the ſucceſſion 17 the crown, . 


* firument off delivering the kingdom; and which the Commons. 
s IT laſt part of their firſt article, expreſs by the word. 
* refiflance. "IE ; | 
But the Commons, who will never be unmindful of the Regard of — 3 

4 . 1 * 5 3 0 Ons 
« allegiance of the ſubjects to the crown of this realm, judged it Car gx all 
© State Trials, vol. v. p. 651. 
„ highly 


P 
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to the crown, highly incumbent upon them, out of regard to the ſafety o 
and to the an- . fler majeſty's perſon and pot intent and the antient and le 7 


vl _ <q conſtitution of this kingdom to call that reſiſtance the neceſſary 
1 3 © means ; thereby plainly founding that power, tight, and re- 
| « fiffance, which was exerciſed by the people at the time of 


© the happy Revolution, and which the duties of I Oe 
and fall ion called them to, apon the NECESSITY of the caſe, 

and at the ſame time +ffeFually ſecuring her majeſtys government, 

"Ob and tie due allegiance of all her fubjeets” | | as 9362 
All ages have, The nature of ſuch an original contra# of government 


the ſame interelt © proves, that there is not only a power in the people, who have 


— econ, ere bound in duty to tranſmit the ſame conftitntion to their 
conftitutioa. © poſterity alſo.” An. n 
W * Me. Lechmere made a ſecond ſpeech. Notwithſtanding the 
d lear and fatisfactory manner in Which he delivered himfelf in 
+; his firſt upon this arduous queſtion, he thinks himfelf bound 
again diſtinctly to aſſert the fame foundation; and to juſtify the 
Revolution on the caſe of neceſſity onſy, upon principles perfectly 
.. coinciding with thoſe laid down in Me: Burke's Letter on the 
© RY Mx. Lecnwtxe. 
WW Thecommons © Your lordſhips were acquainted, in opening the charge, 
W cily coofine ©, with how great cautitn, and with what unfeigned to 
weir ideas of a © her Majeſty and her government, and the duty and allegiance 
een of her ſubjects, the commons made uſe of the words neceſſary 
WW nd ſelf-defence, © means, to exprels the reſiſtance that was made uſe of ro bri 
1 ala bout the Revolution, and with the condemning of which the 


— 


'F | 98 Doctor is charged by this article; not doubting but that the 
4 5 © honour and juſtice of that reſiſtance, from the neceſſity of that 
4 © cafe, and to which alone ve have ſiridaly confined ourſelves, 


TN. The © when duly conſidered, would confirm and ſtrengthen +, and 


Wy | xemark implies be underſtood to be an effectual ſecurity for an allegiance of 
| that allegiance , 


bw 13  ewhere there is not the ſame neceſſity ; and that the right of the 
is reſtrictioh· people to ſelf-defence, and preſervation of their liberties, by re- 
.- * fflance,' as their laſt remedy, is the reſult of a caſe of ſuch ne- 
_ = «\ ceffiry.only, and by which the original contract between king 
and people, is broke, This was the principle la d down and car- 
ried throngh all that was ſaid wwith reſpett to allegiance ; and on 
which foundation, in the name and on the behalf of all the cum- 
- mons of Great Britain, we aſſert and juſtify that reſiſtance by which 
the late happy revolution was brought about. — — 
It appears to your lordihige and the world, that breaking 
"© the original contract between king and people, were the words 
muuade choice of by that Houſe of Commons, the Houſe of 
* Commons which had originated the declaration of right,] 
Nn * . with 
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in preſervation . jnferited this freedom, to rt their own title to it ; but they 


the ſubject to the crown of this realm, in every other caſe 
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with the greatef deliberation and judgment, and approved of by 


your lordſhips, in that firſt and fundamental ſtep towards the 


„ of the government, which had teceiyed fo great 


* 
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* 
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Sir John Hawles, another of the managers, follows the ſteps 
of his brethren, poſitively affirming the doctrine of non-refift- 
ance to government to be the general, moral, religious, and po- 


litical rule for the ſubject; and juſtifying the Revolution on 56 


ſame principle with Mr. Burke, that is, as an exception fro 


nece ſſity.— Indeed he carries the doctrine on the general idea of 
non-refiſtance much further than Mr. Burke has done; and full 
as far as it can perhaps be ſupported by an duty of perfed obli- 


potions howeyer noble and heroic it may be, in many caſes, to 


* 


1 Six Joux HawLes. Het 


* Certainly it muſt be granted, that the doctrine that com- 
* mands obedience to the ſupreme power, though in things con- 
* trary to nature, even to ſuffer death, which is the higheſt in- 
* juſtice that can be done a man, rather than make an oppoſi- 
* tion to the ſupreme er“ [ is reafonable ; ] becauſe the 
death of one, or ſome few private perſons, is a leſs evil than 
* diflurbing the whole government ; that law muſt needs be un- 
* derſtogd to forbid the doing or ſaying any thing to diſturb the 
government; the rather becauſe the obeying that law cannot 
be pretended to be againſt nature: and the Doctor's refuſing to 
* obey that implicit law, is the reaſon for which he is now pro- 
* ſecnted ; though he would have it believed, that the reaſon 


he is now proſecuted, was for the doctrine he aſſerted of obe- 


* dience to the ſupreme power; which he might have preached 
* as long as he had pleaſed, and the Commons would have 
taken no offence at it, if he had ſtopped there, and not have 


taken upon him, on that pretence or occaſion, to have caſt 


* 6dious colours #pon the Revolution.“ 


* 
14 
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G 2 General 
e ee, 
*The words neceſſary to the completion of the ſentence are 


wanted in the printed trial but the conſtruction of the ſentence, 


as well as the foregoing part of the . , juſtify the inſertion 
of ſome ſuch ſupplemgntal words as the above. Wh 
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uffer death rather than diſturb the tranquility of our country. x 
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_ General Stanhope was among the managers: He begins his 
Tpeech by a e to the opinion of his fellow — 
which he hoped had put beyond all doubt the limits and qua- 
lifications that the Commons had placed tg their doctrines con- 
cerning the Revolution; yet not fatisfied with this general re- 
ference, after condemning the principle of non-reſiſtance, which 
is aſſerted in the ſermon without any exception, and ftating, that 
under the ſpecious pretence of preaching a peaceable doctrine, 
Sacheverel and the Jacobites meant in reality to excite a rebelli- 
on in favour of the Pretender, he explicitly limits his ideas of 
fiſtance with the boundaries laid down by his colleagues and 


by Mr, Burke, 4 


* 


Ggntral STANHOPE, 


2 The conſtitution of England is founded npon compad ; and 
ghts of the © the ſubjects of this kingdom haye, in their ſeveral public and 
© private capacities, as legal a title to what are their rights by 


* Your lordſhips, and moſt that hear me, are witneſſes, and 
* muſt remember the neceſſities of thoſe times which brought 
about the Revolution: that no other remedy was left to pre- 
* ferve our religion and liberties ; that refflance was neceſſary 
and conſequently juſt, -— ww» — _ | 

Had the DoRor, in the remaining part of his ſermon, 
* preached up peace, quietneſs, and the like, and ſhewn how 
f Re we are under her majeſty's adminiſtration, and exhort- 
t edobedience to it, he had never been called to anſwer a charge 
© at your lordſhips bar, But the tenor of all his ſubſequent. diſ- 
* courſe is one continued invective againſt the goyernment. 


7 | 
4 # . * . 0 = * 


Mr. Walpole (afterwards Sir Robert) was one of the managers 
on this occaſion. He was an honourable man and a found Whig. 
He was not, as the Jacobites and diſcontented Whigs of his 

time have repreſented him, and as ill-informed people ſtill repre- 
ſent him, a prodigal and corrupt miniſter. They charged him 
in their libels and ſeditious converſations as having firſt reduced 
corruption to a ſyſtem, Such was their cant. But he was far 
from governin 6 He governed by party attach- 
ments. 4 of ſyſtematic corruption is leſs applicable 
to him, perhaps, than to any miniſter who ever ſerved the crown 
for ſo great a length of time. He gained over very few from 
the Oppoſition. Without being a genius of the firſt claſs, he 
was an intelligent, prudent, and fafe miniſter, He loved peace; 
and he helped to communicate the ſame diſpoſition to nations ar 
leaſt as warlike and reſtleſs as that in which he had the chief 
direction of affairs. Though he ſerved a maſter who was mor 
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of martial fame, he kept all the etabliſhments ver 
part of his adminiſtration. The other impofitions were mode- 


tion of juſt laws during the long period of his 


nation ability to acqu the military glory which it has ſince 


total want of political decorum, were the errors by which he 

was moſt hurt in the public opinion: and thoſe through which 
his enemies obtained 5 

tice muſt be done. The prudence, ſteadineſs, and vigilance of 


countenance to any arbi attempts, on the part of reſtleſs 
and factious men, for framing new governments according to 


_ their fancies, 


an utter ſubverſion of the laws of the realm threatens the whole 


for. It therefore does, and ought for ever, to ſtand, in the eye 


man, or party of men, may not, out of folly or wantonneſs, { 
commit treaſon; or make their own diſcontents, ill principles, Vtmoſt neceffity i 
or diſguiſed affections to another intereſt, a pretence to reſiſt ! | 
the ſupreme power, will it follow from thence that the utmo/# «| 


" & 


* 


6 22 
low. The 


land tax continued at two ſhillings inthe pound for the greater 


| | power, were the 
principal . cauſes of that profperity which afterwards took ſuch 
rapid ftrides towards perfection; and which furniſhed to this 


obtained, as well as to bear the burthens, the cauſe and copſe- 
uence of that warlike reputation. With many virtues, pub- 

lie and private, he had his faults ; but his faults were ſuperfi- 

cial, A careleſs, coarſe, and over familiar ftyle of diſcourſe, 


without ſufficient regard to perſons or occaſions, and an almoſt 


greateſt advantage over him. But juſ- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
5 
[3 
un 
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that man, joined to the greateſt poſſible lenity in his character 
and his politics, preſerved the crown to this royal family; and 
with it, their laws and liberties to this country. Walpole had 
no other plan of defence for the Revolution, than that of the 
other managers, and of Mr. Burke; and he gives full as little 


Ma. WALToE. 


© Reſiſtance is no where enacted to be legal, but ſubjected by Caſe of reſiſtance 
* all the laws now in being, to the greateſt penalties. It is 2 a by 
* what is not, cannot, nor ought ever to be deſcribed, or affirm- pr aw; 
* ed, in any poſitive law, to he excuſable: when, and upon 
* what newver-to-be-expeFed occaſions, it _ be exerciſed, no 
man can foreſee; and it ought never to be thought of, but when 


frame of our conſtitution, and no redreſs can otherwiſe be hoped f | 


. 
. 
ö 


and letter of the law, as the kighe/t offence. But becauſe any 


N 
N 
f 
# 
uſtifies it. 
F s 3 


« neceſſity ought, not to engage a nation, in its own defence, for 
the preſervation of the whole 2 | £ | 
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1 | - Commons do 
2 fate the li- « hich was the ſecond . is far from the intent 


og fubmiſh- , of the Commons to ſtate 


| | Blameable to | 
Nate the bounds © bonni!'s vnd limits o 
of non-r 


ance. 


ty. 


AMIE 
Sir Joſeph Jekyl was, as I have alyays heard and believed, 
as nearly as any individual could be, the Yay ſtandard of Whi 
principle in his age. He was learned, and an able man; fall 
of honour, integrity and public ſpirit ; no loyer of innovation; 


ner diſpoſed 0 change bis old principle for the iy ſuing 


of the hour. Let us hear this 
1 ', Sin Jos n KWI. | 
In clearing up and vindicating the juſtice of che Revolution, 


l he limits and bounds of the ſub) 
* ſubmiſſion to the ſovereign. That which the law hath been 
* wiſely ſilent in, the Commons deſire to be ſilent in too; nor 


will they put any caſe of a juſtifiable reſiſtance, but that of the 


Revolution only; and | they perſuade themſelwes that the doing 


„ right to that rehf ance will be fo far from provieting popular licence 
Te ſecure the r enfin, that it auill have a wah elfe, and be a means of 
laws, the Only 


aim of the Re- to reſcue and ſecure which, was the ONLY. aim and intemien 
volution. OE | co wht 


* ſettling. men's minds in the love of, and weneration for the laws ; 


* of they ned in refftance? e, 


; , 
* . * . . * ol WY ry - * . - 
/ . 1 


Dr, Sacheverel's counſel. defended him on this principle. 

namely — that whilſt he enforced from rhe pulpit the general 

daoqctrine of non-reſiftance, he was not qbliged to take notice of 

the theoretic limits which onght to modify that doctrine. Sir 

Joſeph Jekyl, in his reply, whilſt he controverts its application 

do the Doctor's defence, falty admits and even enforces the prin- 

ciple itſelf, and ſupports the Revolution of 1688, as he and all 

the managers had done before, exactly upon the ſame grounds 

on which Mr. Burke has built, in his Reflections on the F rench 
Revolution. e 


Six Joseen Je K vt, 


If the Pocdor had pretended to have ſlated the particular 

f non-refiftance, and told the people in 
what cafes they might, or might not reſiſt, „e <vould have 
been mucli to lame; nor was one word ſaid in the articles, or 
by the managers, as if that was expected from him: but, an 


Reſiſtance law- « 2s contrary, we have inſiſted, that in NO cafe can refiflance be 
ful only in ca e | 


bot extreme and p "of | 
|| obvious neceſſi. tion cannot otherwiſe be preſerved ; aud ſuch neceſity ought to be 


* lawful, but in caſe of extreme neceſſity, and where the conflitu- 


© plain 
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© © and this was the caſe at the Revolution.” 


of trium 


© counſel] are theſe :=Thar neceſſity creates an exception to the an excepton, - 


© ſervice have been at your lordſhips bar, thus ſucceſsfully con- 


« lordſhips; whether they are not a tote? departure from the 


: . 


* plain and obvious to the ſenſe and judgment of the whole nation 3 


* * o 
9 „ . o * 9 . 


The counſel for Doctor Sacheverel, in defending their client, 
were driven in reality to abandon the fundamental principles of 
his doctrine, 'and to confeſs, that an exception to the general 
doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance did exift in the 
caſe of the Revolution. This the managers for the Cormtions 
conſidered as having gained their cauſe; as their having obtain- 
ed the whole of what they contended for. They congratulated 
themſelves and the nation on a civil victory, as glorious and as 
honourable as any that had obtained in arms during that reign 


Sir Rk Jekyl, in his reply to Harcourt,” and the other 
great men who conducted the cauſe for the Tory fide, ſpołe in 
the following memorable terms, diſtinctly ſtating the whole of 
what the Whig Houſe of Commons contended for, in the name 
of all their conſtituents :—. | "5 | 


| Six Josz rH Jexvz. | 
Muy lords, the conceſſions ¶ the conceſſions of Sacheverel's Neceflity eres 


general rule of ſubmiſſion to the prince that ſnck exception aud the rela- 
J A underſtood or implied in the * that require ſuch cubwif. Con neue 
ſion ; and that the caſe of the Revolution was a caſi of nece ſity. moſt extent of 
* Theſe are conceffions /o ample,” and do ſo fully anſwer the the demand of 
« drift of the Commons in this article, and are to ie utme/? er- he Commons. * hy 
tent of their meaning in it, that I can't forbare congratulatin 
them upon this ſucceſs of their impeachment ; that in full 
© parliament, this erroneous dottrine of unlimited non-refiflance 
is given up, and diſelaimed. And may it not, in after ages, 
© be an addition to the glotious of this bright reign, that ſo 
many of thoſe who are honoured with being in her majeſty's 


tending for the national rights of her people, and proving they 
are not precarious or remedileſ?? | | . 
But to return to theſe conceſſions; I muſt ' appeal to your 


Doctor's anſwer. 


LS, 
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I now 


FT CAET ooh er oe 
I now proceed to ſhew that the Whig managers for the Com- 
mons meant to preſerve the government on a firm foundation, 
by aſſerting the perperual validity of the ſettlement then made, 
and its coercive power upon poſterity. I mean to ſhew that they 
gave no ſort of countenance to pay doctrine tending to impreſs 
the people, taken ſeparately from the legiſlature which includes 
the crown, with an idea that they had acquired a moral or civil 
competence to alter (without breach of the original compact on 
the part of the king) the ſucceſſion to the crown, at their plea- - 
ſure ; much leſs that they had acquired any right, in the caſe 
of ſuch an event as cauſed the Revolution, to ſet up any new 
form of government. The author of the Reflections, I believe, 
thought that no man of common underſtanding could oppoſe to 
this doctrine, the ordinary ſovereign power, as declared in the 
act of queen Ann. That is, that the kings or queen's of the 
realm, with the conſent of parliament, are competent to 
regulate and to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown. This power 
is and ever was .inherent in the ſupreme ſovereignty ; and was 
not, as the political divines vainly talk, acquired by the revoluti - 
on. lt is 8 in _ old . of Queen Elizabeth. Such a 

wer muſt reſide in the complete ſovereignty of every kingdom ; 
— it is in fact exerciſed in all of them. Ta ed} rg pak 
fetence in the legiſlature, not in the people, is by the legiſlature 
itſelf to be exerciſed ith ſound diſcretion ; that is to ſay, it 
is to be exerciſed or not, in conformity to the fundamental 
principles of this government; to the rules of moral obligation; 


and to the faith of pacts, either contained in the nature of the 


tranſaction, or entered into by the body corporate of the king- 

dom; which body, in juridical conſtruction, never dies; and 
in fact never loſes its members at once by death. ES gt 
Whether this doctrine is reconcileable to the modern philo- 


ſophy of government, I believe the author neither knows nor 


\,_ cares ; as he has little reſpect for any of that ſort of philoſophy. 


This may be becauſe his capacity and knowledge do not reach 
to it. If ſuch be the caſe, he cannot be blamed, if he acts on 
the ſenſe of that incapacity; he cannot be blamed, if in the 
moſt arduous and critical mn which can poſlibly ariſe, and 
which affect to the quick the vital parts of our conſtitution, he 
takes the ſide which leans moſt to ſafety and ſettlement; that he 
is reſolved not © to be wiſe beyond what is written” in the le- 
iſlative record and practice; that when doubts ariſe on them, 
e endeavours to interpret one ſtatute by another; and to re- 
concile them all to eſtabliſhed recognized morals, and to the 
eneral antient known my of the laws of England. Two 
ings are equally evident, the firſt is, that the legiſlature poſ- 
ſeſles the power of regulating the ſucceſſion of the crown; 


the 


That author makes what the antients call mos majorum, not in- 


guide his judgment in whatever regards our laws. Uniformity 


ASS ener 7 


together what — be neceſſary to 


5 „ modification or deſcription ' of election hatſoever; but, 


(49 ) 3 
the ſecond, that in the exerciſe of that right it has uniform! 
acted: as if under. the reſtraints which the author has ſtated. 


deed his , ſole, but certainly his principal rule of policy, to 


and analogy can be preſerved in them by this proceſs only. 
That point being 4 laying faft hold of a firong bottom, 
our 8 may ſwing in all directions, without public- 
detriment; becauſe oy will ride with ſure anchorage, 


In this manner theſe things have been always conſidered by 
our anceſtors. There are ſome indeed who have the art of 
turning the very acts of parliament which were made for ſe- 
curing the | hereditary ſucceſſion in the preſent royal family by 
rendering it penal to doubt of the validity of thoſe acts of parlia- 
ment, into an inſtrument for defeating all their ends and pur- 
poſes : but upon grounds ſo very fooliſh, that it is not worth 
while to take further notice of ſuch ſophiſtry. 


| 
| 
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To prevent any unneceſſary ſubgiviion I ſhall here put 
ſhew the perfect agreement 

of the Whigs with Mr. Burke, in his aſſertions, that the Revo- 

lation made no efſential change in the conftitution of rhe mo- 

46 rags or in any of its antient, found And legal principles 

Sthatithe lucceſſion was fettled in the Hanover- family upon, the 

*.1462, and in the mode of an hereditary ſucceſſion qualified 

wit Proteſtaniſm; that it was not ſeitled upon eledive, 

« principles,” in any ſenſe of the word elechwve, or under any 


Won * the contrary, that the nation, after the Revolution, 
rene wed by a freſh compact the ſpirit of the original compact 
of the ſtate, binding itſelf, Bo in itt eiſting members e 
ite poſterity, to adhere to the ſettlement of an hereditary twe- 
ceſſion in the Proteſtant line, drawn from James the Firſt, as 
„the ſtock of inheritance,” | 
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20 ag cite aided}; ace cy) i 370 Hi £9111:4710G5 ht; Nerebity of _ 
12 K be c Sackerersl] is of the opinion he pretend, I can- fenling the right 
* not imagine how it comes to pals, that he that; pays that de- of the crown, Wl 
* ference; n —— power as Ene, directly con and ſubinifiog. 

* trary to, the determinations. of the ſupreme power in this go- — — 

* vernment ; he very well knowing that the lawfulneſs of the 
Revolution, and of the means whereby it was brought about, 
has already been determined by the aforeſajd acts of parliament: 
and do it in the worſt manner he could invent. For gue/ioning 

tlie ri ht ta the, crown here in England, has procured the ſhedding ef 
more blood, and cauſed more laughter, than all the other matters 

* tending to diſturbances in the — put together If a | 
IF... © 
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( 36 ) 

che doArines Which ths apoſtles had laid down, Was only to 
continue thè peace of the world, as thinking the death of ome 
few particular perſons better to be borne with than a civil war; 
©ſure-it is the oy pong breach of that law to queſtion the firſt 

0 Few es of oyernment.” 
* If the Doctor had been content with the liberty he took of 
„ preaching up the duty of paſſive obedience in the moſt exten- 
*-ftve manner he had thought fit, and would have ſtopped there, 
, 8 lordſtrips Would nor have had the trouble, in relation to 
him that you now have z but it is plain, that he preached 
©, up his abſolute and unconditional obedience, not ts continue the 
* peace. and tranquillity of this nation, bu? to ſet the ſubjeds at ftrife, 
and to raiſe a war in the bowels of this nation; and it is for this 
c that he is now proſecuted ; though he would fain have it. 


6 belle yed that the proſecution was for Preachi the zee 
* ,doArine of ae ee ee _ we 1 
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L The, whole, tenor adminiſtration, then 3 * 


agreed by all yy * ae from the conflitution,\-./The' 
nation way; at that time united that opinion, All. but the 
criminal PAT. of it, Ane 440 the — 6 e the judgment of 
* their diſeaſe, ſo they did in, whe FRAY, They. Jaw. there was 


© no. remedy, left, Le the k and When that remedy, took place 

- ta whole frame: of the gogernment, Was reflored. entire and unburt* 

This ſhewed the excellent temper the nation was in at that 

4 ame, that, after. ſuch provocati ons from an whe) e of che regal 

„ payer, and ſuch a convulſiog, 20 HO fart of the canſtitution vw 
red. or, ſuffered \ the, hal dawage;, But, een cauereg;, vie 

va received att, life and uigour il ie fete bas n nf 2g, © 
425 Je dt el 

* What we did was, in truth ne nga and in a con- 

« ſtitutional light, a reyolution, not made, but prevented. We 

© took 1 ſecurities; We ballen &6wbfat queſtions ; = cor- 


oo r e iſtitution we made ng rev dlurtsfr: 


al- 
miele be eren that de firengthened'it very 

at Apt the ſame rahles, the fame 1 privi- 

Hie fame Feimthifes, the ſame rules For ſhe, che 

* ie faborginafions, the: fame ordet'in the law, in the revenue, 

„Aid in the e the ſams lords, the ſame comm the 

$ N. ion, the tame electors. Mp: _ s ſpreth in _ 
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The Tory council. for Dr, Sacheverel having inſinuated, that 
a great and. eſſential alteration in the conſtitution had been 
wrought by the Revolution, Sir Joſeph. Jekyl is ſo ſtrong on this 
int, that he takes fire even at the inſinuation of his being of 
uch an opinion: ors „ 


| | | Stix Joss en JERYL. e 9294 | 
If the Doctor inſtructed his counſel to inſinuate that there No innovation 4 
was any innovation in the conſtitution wrought by the Revolution, —_ Nn, 
it is an addition to his crime. The Revolution did not introduce | 
any innovation; it was a reſtoration of the antient fundamental 1 ee 
conſtitution of the kingdom, and giving it its proper force ang 
« energy.” N a 2 p4 1 Sees. 
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The Solicitor General, Sir Robert Eyre, diſtinguiſhes expreſsly 
the caſe of the Revolution, and its principles, from a pro- 
ceeding at pleaſure, on the part of the people; to change Fer | 
antient conſtitution, and to — a new government for them- 
ſelves. | He diſtinguiſhes it with the ſame care from the prin- - 
ciples of regicide, and republicaniſm, and the ſorts of reſiſtance 
condemned by the doctrines of the church of England, and 
which ought to be condemned, by the doctrines of all churches 
profeſſing Chriſtian iy. 1 1 7 b 

Mx. Soricrrox GENERAL, Six RoENT Eva. 

The reſiſtance to he Revolution, which was founded in 
* unavoidable neceſſity, could be no defence to a man that was 8 8 
attacked for aſſerting that the people might cancel their allegiance bunter cancels ll 
at pleaſure, or dethrone and murder their ſovereign by a judiciary ling allegiance. 
* ſentence. * For it. can never be.inferred from the lawfulneſs 
of reſiſtance, at a time when a total ſubverſion of the government 


opinion, that the reſiſtance at the Revolution can bear any 
parallel with the execrable murder of the royal, martyr, ſo juſtly 


deteſfied by the whole nation. W 
It is plain that che Doctor is not impeached ſor 


* both in church and flate was intended, that a people may take 

* up arms, and call their ſoverign to account at pleaſure; and 
therefore, ſince tHe Revolution tould be af no ſervice in giving tie 
* laſt colour for 'afſerting any ſuch wicked principle, the Doctor 
could never intend to put it into the mouths of. thoſe new 2 52 

< preachers, and new A be defence; unleſs it be his na 

6 

6 

6 


t reaching a 
general doctrine, and enforcing the general duty of obedience, 

but for preaching againſt an excepted caſe, after he. has tated 

* the exceptions. . He is not impeached for preaching the general 
* doctrine of obedience, and the utter iſiegality of hoe 

upon any pretence whatſoever ; but becauſe, having firſt laid 

* down the general doctrine as true, without any exception, he 

« ſtates the excepted caſe, the Revolution, in expreſs terms, as an 
| Ha A > a © objection 


( 52 ) | 
objection; and then aſſuming the conſideration of that ex- 
4 cepted caſe, denies there was any reſiſtance in the revolution 
and aſſerts, that to impure reſiſtance to the Revolution, would 
+ caſt black and odious colours upon it. This is not 
« preaching the doctrine of non- reſiſtance, in the general terms 
* uſed by the homilies, and the fathers of the church, where 
caſes of neceſſity may be under ſtood to be excepted by. a tacit 
bo 
« 


} 


© implication, as the counſel have allozgd ; but is preaching di- 
rey, SAI the reſiſtance at the Revolution, which, in the 
Sacheverct's * courle of this debate, has been all along admitted to be 
doctrine intend- neceſſary and juft, and can have no other meaning than to 
ed to bring an bring a diſhonour upon the Revolution, and an odium upon 
— on the 4 thoſe great and illufirious erſons, thoſe friends to the monarchy 
2a Tg * and the church, that tel in bringing it about. For had the 
True defence of Doctor intended any thing elſe, he would have treated the 
the Revolution + caſe of the Revolution in a different manner, and have given 
— Se nen (it the true and fair anſwer ; he would have ſaid, that the re- 
228 * fiſtance at the Revolution was of abſolute neceſſity, aud the only 
means, left to revive the conflitution ; and muſt therefore be taken 
as an excepted caſe, and could never come within the reach and 
intention of the general doctrine of the church. 12 
* Yqur lordſhips take notice on what grounds the Doctor 
continues to aſſert the ſame poſition in his anſwer, But is it 
* not moſt evident, that the general exhortations to be met with 
* inthe homilies of the church of England, and ſuch like decla- 
.** rations in the ſtatutes of the kingdom, are meant only as 
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rules for the civil obedience of the ſubject to the legal admini- 
ſtration of the fupreme power in ordinary caſes * And it is 
equally abſurd, to conftrue any words in a poſitive law to 
* authorize the deſtruction of the whole, as to expe* that king, 
lords, and commons ſhauld, in exprefs terms of law, declare 
Wl * fuch an ultimate reſort as the right 7 reſiſtance, at a time when 
Wi Commons ab- phie caſe ſuppoſes that the force of all law is ceaſed®, ; 
Wi for whatever + The Commons muſt always reſent, with the utmoſt deteſ- 
flakes the ſub- (tation and abhorrence, every poſition th ſhake the au- 
miſſion of poſ- m ang q N y Politton t at may a au 
terity to the ſet- © tharity of that act of 'parliament, whereby the crown is 
nement of the * ſertled upon her majeſty, and whereby the lords ſpiritual and 
oyn. * temporal and tommons do, in the name of all the people of England, 
* moſt humbly and faithfully ſubmit themſelves, their heirs and pa/- 
* terities to her majeſty, which this general principle of abſolute 
non: reſiſtance muſt certainly ſhake. d 
For, if the reſiſtance at the Revolution was illegal, the 
' Revolution ſettled in uſurpation, and this act can have no 
greater force and authority than an act. paſſed under an 
* ufurper. | abs 125 
* And the commons take leave to obſerve, that the authorit' 
* of the parliamentary ſettlement is a matter of the — 


Ses Reflections, p. 42, 43. 
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ment, if they ſhould happen to be overthrown by popular fury, 


but to preſerve our whole inheritance in the conſtitution, in all 


with him, 


turning, of the monarchy by a republican faction with the very 


(198-7 

* conſequence to maintain, in a caſe where the hereditary right 
fo the crown is conteſted; *' - 

* It appears by the ſeveral inſtances mentioned in the act 
declaring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling 
the ſucceſſion of the c:own, that at the time of the Revolution 
there was a total ſubverſion of the conſtitutian of government both 
in church and ſtate, which is a caſe that the laws of England 
could never ſuppoſe, provide for, or have in view,” | 


mm a. 9 © © 


x 


Sir Joſeph Jekyl, ſo often quoted, canſidered the preſervation 
of the monarchy, and of the rights and prerogatives of the 
Crown, as eflential objects with all ſound Whigs - and thar 
they were bound, not only to maintain them when injured or 
invaded, but to exert themſelves as much for their. re- eſtabliſn- 


as any of their own more immediate and e rights and 
privileges, if the latter ſhould be at any time ſubverted by the 
crown. For this reaſon he puts the 5 of the Revolution and 
the Reſteration, exaclly upon the ſame footing. He plainly 
marks, that it was the object of all honeſt men, not to ſacrifice 
one part of the conſtitution to another; and much more, not to 
ſacrifice any of them to viſionary theories of the rights of man: 


its members and all irs relations, entire, and unimpaired, from 
generation to generation. In this Mr. Burke exactly agrees 


Six JosePn JekyYL, ; 


Nothing is plainer than that the people have a right to the What are tlie 
* laws and the conſtitution. This right the nation hath aſſert- 7ghts of the 
* ed, and recovered out of the hands of thoſe who had diſpoſ- 8 
ſelſed chem of it at ſeveral times. There are of this te famo:!s 
inſta ces in the knowledge of the preſent age; I mean that of Reſtoration and 
* the Reſlauration, and that of the Rewelution ; in both of theſe ee 5 
« great events were the regal gener and abe rights of the people one are 
* recovered, And it is hard to ſay in which the people have the in the legal 
« grenteſt intereſt ; for the commons are ſenſible that there is not one Tig):ts of the 
legal power belonging to the crown, but they hade an intereſt in it; run and of 
and I doubt not but they will always be as careful to ſupport the _—_— 
* rights of the crown, as their own privileges.” =D 

The other Whig managers regarded (as he did) the over- 


ſame horror and deteſtation with which they regarded the de- 
ſtruction of the privileges of the people by an arbitrary mo- 
narch, | 
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evolution. 


Naiſchief of 
broaching anti- 
ona echial prin- 6 


ciples. 


covered at the 
reſtorati: n and 


\, 


Two cafes of 


reſiſtance, one 


to pie ſer ve the 


c own, thecther 
the rights of the. 
tubjc&. 
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conſtitution re- Speaking of our conſtitution, Rates it as a Conſtitution 
* which happily recovered itſelf, at the Reſtoration, from the 


confuſions and diſorders which % horrid and deteſtable pro- 
* ceedings of faction and vſurpation had thrown it into, and which 
* after many convulſions. and ſtruggles, was providentially 
« faved at the late happy Revolution; and, by the many good 
« laws paſled ſince that time, ſtands now upon a firmer founda- 


tion; together with the moſt comfortable proſpect of ſecurity , 


to all poſterity, by the ſettlement of the crown in the Proteſtant 


line. 


I mean now to ſhew that the Whigs, (if Sir Joſeph Jekyl 
was one) and if he ſpoke in conformity to the ſenſe of the W hig 
houſe of commons and the Whig miniſtry who employed him, 
did carefully.guard againſt any preſumption that might ariſe 


from the repeal of the non. reſiſtance oath of Charles the ſecond, . 


as if, at the Revolution, the ancient principles of our govern- 
ment were at all changed—or that republican doctrines were 
countenanced, —or any ſanction given to ſeditious proceedings 
upon general undefined ideas of miſconduct—or for changing 
the form of governmen:—or for reſiſtance upon any other 


ground than the neceſſity ſo often mentioned for the purpoſe of 
refervation. Ir will ſhew ftill more clearly the equal care 
e then Whigs, to prevent either the regal power from 


felf- 
of t 


being ſwallowed up on pretence of popular rights, or the po- 


pular-rights from being deſtro 
. gatives. 


SIA Joszru JexYL. 


yed on pretence of xegal prero- 


Further, I deſire it may be conſidered, that theſe legiſlators 
the legiſlators who framed the non- reſiſtance oath of Charles 
the Second] were guarding againſt the conſequences of thoſe 


* pernicious and antimonarchical princ ples, which had been-brouchedl 
* a little before in this nation; and thoſe large declarations in fa- 


N W W W > 


vour of nan-reſiſiance were made to encounter or obviate the 
miſchief of thele principles; as appears by the preamble to 
the falleſt of thoſe acts, which is the . militia af, in the 13th 
and 14th of King Charles the Second. The words of that 
act are theſe: And during the late uſurped governments, many 


© evil and rebellious principles have been inſtilled into the minds cf 


the people of this k ngdom, which may break forth, unleſs prevented, 
to the diſturbance of the peace and quiet thereof: Re it 


therefore 
* enatted, 
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Reformation; and how innocent a man. Dr. Sacheverel had 
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(09612 
"remated, S. Here your lordfhiips may ſee the. reaſon that 
inclined thoſe legiflators to expreſs themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner againſt reſiſtance. They had:ſeen the regal rights ſeoallowed 
up, under the pretence of popular ones; and it is no imputation 
on them that they did not then foreſee a quite different caſe, as 
was that of the Revolution : where, under the pretence of 
regal authority, a total ſubverſion of the rights of the ſubject 
was advanced, and in a manner effected. And this may ſerve 
to ſhew, that it was not the deſign of thoſe legiſlators to 
condemn reſiſtance, in a caſe of abſolute neceſſity, for preſerving \ 
the  cenſlitution, when they were guarding againſt principles 
which had ſo lately deftroyed it. | | it 
As to the truth of the doctrine in this declaration which Non-refftance 
© was repealed, Iwill admit it to be as true as, the Doctor's counſel 93th not _— 
* afſert it; that is, with an exception of caſes of neceſſity ; and, it —_—_ af 
« was not repealed becauſe it was falſe, underſſanding it with that ſtriction of 
© refiridion ; but it was repeated becauſe it might be interpreted neceſſity) it wan 
in an unconfined ſenſe, and 2 of that reſtricbion; and taken wy to 
© being ſo underſtood, would reflect on the juſtice of the Re- onto ar 
© yolution : and this the legiſlator had at heart, and were very * 
© jealous of; and by this fepeal of that declaration, gave a par- 
Hamemary or legillative admonition, againſt aſſerting this 
doctrine of non- reſiſtance in an unlimited ſenſ.— —— 
Though the general doctrine of noti-refiftance, the doctrine General doe · 
© of the church ot England, as ſtated in her homilies, or elſe- trine of non- 
© where-delivered; by whick the general duty of ſubjects to the Leſiſtance god!y 
* N | T : and wholeſome, 
higher powers is taught, be owned to be, as unqueſtionably not bound to 
* It is, 4 genug and ulioleſome doctrine; though this general ſtate explicitly 
doctrine has been conſtantly inculcated by the reverend fa- the exceptions. 
* thers of the church, dead and living, and preached by them 
* as a preſeryazive againſt the popiſh  docirine of depoſing 
1 e che ordinary rule of obedience, ape though the 
*.ſame doctrine has, been preaches, maintained, and, avowed 
by our moſt orthgdox and able divines from the time of the 


C 


. ; 1 


© been, if, with an honeft. and mell-meant zeal, he had preached 
the ſame doctrine in the ſarge general terms in which he 
found ĩt delivered by the, apoſtles af Chriſt, as taught by the 
© hamilies, ., and: the reveread fathers, of our church, and, in 
« imitation of thoſe great examples, had only preſſed the ge- 
* neral duty of obedience, and the illegality of reſiſtance, with- 
out taking notice of any exception. 
Another of the managers for the houſe of commons, Sir John 
Holland, was not leſs careful in guarding againſt a confuſion 


ot 


Submiſſion to 
the ſovereign a 
confciencious 
duty, except 


in caſes of ne- 


ceſſity. 


Right of reſiſt- 
ance bow. to be 
underſtood. 


. 
of the principles of the revolution, with any looſe general 
doctrines of a right in the individual, or even in the people, to 
undertake for themſelves, on any prevalent temporary opinions 
of convenience or improvement, any fundamental change in the 
conſtitation, or to, fabricate a new government for themſelves, 
and thereby to difturb the public peace, and to unſettle the 


ancient conſtitution of this kingdom. 


Six Jonn Hor LA up. 


The commons would not be underſtood, as if they were 
c pleading for a licentious reſiſtance; as if ſubjedꝭs were left to 
their good-will and pleaſure, when they are to obey, and when 
to reit, No, my lords, they know they are obliged by all 
« the ties of ſocial creatures and Chriſtians, for wrath and conſci- 
« ence ſake, to ſubmit to their ſovereign, - The commons do not 
abet humourſome factious arms they aver them to be rebellious. 
But yet they maintain, that that reſiſtance at the Revolution, 
« Which was fo neceſſary, was lawful and Juft from that neceſſity. 
Theſe general rules of obedience may, upon a real neceſſity, 
admit a lawfyl exception ; and ſuch a | neceſſary exception we. 
« aſſert the revolution to be. „„ 

© Tis with this view of neceſſity only, abſalute neceſſily of 

preſerving our laws, liberties, and religion; 'tis with tis li- 


© mitation that we deſire to be underſtood, when any of us ſpeak 


© of reſiſtance in general. The neceſſity of the reſiſtance at the 
Revolution, was at that time obvious to every man.” 
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I ſhall conclude theſe extracts with a reference to the Hine | 
of Orunge's declaration, in which he gives the nation the fulleſt - 


aſſurance that in his enterpriſe he was far from the intention of 


introducing any change whatever in the fundamental law and 


conſtitution of the ſtate. He conſidered the object of his enter- 
prize, not to be a precedent for further revolutions, but that 


it was the great end of his expedition to make ſuch revolutions, 


ſo far as human power and wiſdom could provide, unneceſſary. 


1 
, 
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Extrads from the Prince of Orange: Declaration, 55 


Al magiftrates, who have been unjuſtly turned out, ſhall 
© forthawith reſume their former employments, as well as all the 
«© boroughs. of England ſhall return again to their ancient pre- 
* ſeriptions and charters ; and more particularly, that, te 


© antient 
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© © antient charter of the great and famous city of London ſhall be 
again in force. And that the writs for the members of par- 
© liament ſhall be addreſſed to the proper officers, according to law 
ani cuſtom. — — — N | g 


And for the doing of all other things, which the two 


© houſes of parllament ſhall find neceſſary for the peace, ho- 


nur, and ſaſety of the nation, ſo that there may be no danger 


* of the nation's falling, at any time heveaſten, under arbitrary 


6 ernment. 


Extract fromthe Prince of Oranges additional Declaration. 


We are confident that no perſons can have ſuch hard thoughts 
© of us, as to imagine that we have any other deſign in this un- 
© dertaking, than to procure a ſettlement of the rel gion, and 
© of the lberties and properties of the ſubjefs, upon ſo ſure a foutda- 
© tion, that there may be no danger of the nation's relapſing into the 
© like miſeries at any time hereafter :' And, as the forces that we 
have brought along with us are utterly diſproporiioned to 
that, wicked deſign of conquering the nation, if we were ca- 


able of intending it; /o the great numbers of the principal nobi- Principal nobi- 


” 


© this expedition, and have earneſtly ſolicited us to it, will 
© cover us from all fuch malicious infinuations.” 


— : 


In the ſpirit, and upon one occaſion in the words , of this 
declaration, the ſtatutes paſled in that reign made ſuch proviſions 
for preventing theſe dangers, that fcarcely any thing ſhort of 
combination of king, lords, and commons for the deſtruction 


of the liberties of the nation, can in any probability make us liable 


40 ſimilar perils. In that dreadful, and, I hope, not to be 


looked for caſe, any opinion of a right to make revolutions, 


grounded on this precedent, would be but a poor reſource. 
readful indeed would be our fituation. RAE 

' Theſe are the doctrines held by the Whigs of the Revolution, 

delivered with as much ſolemnity, and authentically ar leaſt, as 

any political dogmas were ever promulgated from the begin- 

ning ofthe world. If there be any difference between their tenets 


and thoſe of Mr. Burke it is, that the old Whigs oppoſe *+ 


themſelves ftill more ſtrongly than he does againſt the doctrines 
which are now propagated with ſo much induſtry by.thofe who 
Fi their ſucceſſors. | 

It will be faid perhaps, that the old Whigs, in order to 


guard themſelves againſt popular odium, pretended to aſſert 


tenets contrary to thoſe which they ſecretly held. This, if true, 
Declaration of Right. | 
] | would 


4 

? lity and gentry, that are men of eminent quality and « fates, and Pity and gentry 

« perſons of known integrity and zeal, both for the religion and n 

vernment of England, many of them alſo being diſtingui ſied by their crown fecurity 

© conflant fidelity to the crown, : who do both accom in againſt tbe de- 
* bes h h fl, ill fign of innore- 
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would -prove,, what Mr. Burke has uniformly. aſſerted, that - 
the extravagant doctrines which he meant to expoſe, were diſ- 
agreeable to the body of the people; who, though they perfect-- 
ly abhor a deſpatic government, certainly approach more near- 
ly to the love of mitigated monarchy, than to any thing which 
bears the appearance even of the beſt republic. But if theſe 
old Whigs deceived the people, their conduct was unaccount- 
able indeed. They expoſed their power, as every one conver- 
fant knows, to the greateſt peril for the propagation of opini-. 
ons which, on this . hypotkeſis, they did not hold. It is new 
kind of martyrdom. This ſuppoſition does as little credit to their 
integrity as their wiſdom ; It makes them at once hypocrites 
and fools. I think of thoſe great men very differently. I 
hold them to have been, what the world thought them, men 
of deep underſtanding, open ſincerity, and clear honour. How- 
ever, be that matter as it may; what thoſe old Whigs pre- 
tended to be, Mr. Burke is. This is enough for him. | 


1 do indeed admit, that though Mr. Burke has proved that 
his opinions were thofe of the old Whig. party, ſolemnly de- 
clared by one houſe, in effect and ſubſtance by both houſes of 
parliament, this teftimony ſtanding by itſelf will form no pro- 

per defence for his opinions, if he and the old Whigs were bot 
of them in the wrong. But it is his preſent concern, not to vin- 
dicate thefe old Whigs, but to ſhew his agreement with them. 
— He appeals to them as judges : he does not vindicate them 


as culprits. It is current that theſe old politicians knew little of 
the rights of men ; that they loſt their way by groping about 


in the dark, and fumbling among rotten parchments and muſty 


records. Great lights they ſay are lately obtained in the world ; 
and Mr. Burke, inſtead of ſhrowding himſelf in exploded 
ignorance, ought to have raken advantage of the blaze of illu-" 
mination which has been ſpread about him. It may be fo. 
The enthuſiaſts of this time, it ſeems, like their predeceſſors in 
another faction of fanaticiſm, deal in lights. —Hudibraſs plea- 


ſantly ſays of them, they 


« Have lig/ts, where better eyes are blind, 
As pigs are ſaid to ſee the wind,“ 


The author of the reflections has Heard a great deal concerning 
the modern lights ; but he has not yet had the good fortune to 
fee much of them. He has. read more than he can juſtify to 
any thing but the ſpirit of curioſity, of the works of theſe illu- 
minators of the World. He has learned nothing from the far 
greater number of them, than a full certainty of their 
thallowneſs, levity, pride, petulance, preſumption and 

/ 3 ignorance. 
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pe Where the old authors whom he has read, and 
the old men whom he has converſed with, have leſt him in the 

dark, he is in the dark ſtill. If others, however, have ob- 


tained any of this extraordinary light, they will uſe it to 


that we know from au 


guide them intheir reſearches and their conduct. I have only 
to wiſh, that the nation may be as happy and as proſperous 
under the influence of the new light, as it has been in the ſober 
ſhade of the old obſcurity. As to the reſt, it will be difficult 


for the author of the reflections to conform to the principles of 


the avowed leaders of the party, until they appear otherwiſe 


than negatively. All we can gather from them is this, that 
their principles are — — _—_ to his. This is all 

rity. Their negative declaration 
obliges me to have recourſe to the books which contain poſitive 
dattrines- . They are indeed, to thoſe Mr. Burke holds, dia- 
metrically oppoſite; and if it be true, (as they have ſaid, I 
hope haſtily) that their opinions differ ſo widely, it ſhould 
ſeem they are the moſt likely to form the creed of the modern 
Whigs ; 

I have ſtated what were the avowed ſentiments of the old 
Whigs, not in the way of argument, but narratively ; it is but 
fair to ſet before the reader, in the ſame ſimple manner, the 
ſentiments of the modern, to which they ſpare neither pains 
nor expence to make proſelytes. I chooſe them from the books 
upon which moſt of that induſtry and expenditure in circula- 
tion have been employed ; I chooſe them not from thoſe who 


| ſpeak with ua polite obſcurity ; not from thoſe who only 


controvert the opinions of the old Whigs, without advanc- 
ing any of their own, but from thofe who ſpeak plainly and 
affirmatively. The Whig reader may make his choice between 
the two doctrines. ; 

The doctrine then propagated by theſe ſocieties, which gen- 
tlemen think they ought to be very tender in diſcouraging, as 
nearly as poſſibly in their own wordF; is as follows: that in 
Great-Britain we are not only without a good conſtitution, but 
that we have, no conftitution” That, © tho' it is much 
*.ralked about, no ſuch thing as a conſtitution exiſts, or even 
did exiſt ; and conſequently that the people have a conflitution 
yet to form; that ſince William the Conqueror, the country 
* has never yet regenerated itſelf, and is therefore without a 
« conſtitution. That where it cannot be produced in a viſible 
form, there is none. That a conftirution is a thing antecedent 
to government; and that the conſtitution of a country is not 
the act of its government, but of a people conſtituting a go- 


by 


s vernment. That every thing in the Engliſh. government is 


« the reverſe of what it ought to be, and what it is ſaid to be 
in England. That the right of war and peace reſides in a 
*. metaphor ſhewn at the Tower, for ſix- pence ora ſhilling 
a- piece. hat it ſignifies not where the right reſides, w aſt 
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would proxe, what Mr. Burke has uniformly aſſerted, that - 
the extravagant doctrines which he meant to expoſe, were diſ- 
agreeable to the body of the people; who, though they perſect- 
ly abhor a deſpatic government, certainly approach more near- 
ly to the love of mitigated monarchy, than to any thing which 
bears the appearance even of the beſt republic. But if theſe 
old Whigs deceived the people, their conduct was unaccount-- 
able indeed, They expoſed their power, as every one conver- 
ſant knows, to the greatelt peril for the propagation of opini-. 
ons which, on this . hypotheſis, they did not hold. It is new 
kind of martyrdom. This ſuppoſition does as little credit to their 
integrity as their wiſdom ; It makes them at once hypocrites 
and fools. I think of thoſe great men very differently. I 
hold them to have been, what the world thought them, men 
of deep underftanding, open ſincerity, and clear honour. How- 
ever, be that matter as it may; what thoſe old Whigs pre- 
tended to be, Mr. Burke is. This is enough for him. 4 


I do indeed admit, that though Mr. Burke has proved that 
his opinions were thofe of the old Whig. party, ſolemnly de- 
clared by one houſe, in effect and ſubſtance by both houſes of, 
parliament, this teftimony ſtanding by itſelf will form no pro- 
per defence for his opinions, if he and the old Whigs were both. 
of them in the wrong. But it is his preſent concern, not to vin- 
dicate theſe old Whigs, but to ſhew his agreement with them. 
— He appeals to them as judges : he does not vindicate them 
as culprits. It is current that theſe old politicians knew little of 
the rights of men; that they loſt their way by groping. about 
in the dark, and fumbling among rotten parchments a muſty 
records. Great lights they ſay are lately obtained in the world ; 
and Mr. Burke, inftead of ſhrowding himſelf in exploded 


ignorance, ought to have taken advantage of the blaze of illu-" 


mination which has been ſpread about him. It may be fo. 
The enthuſiaſts of this time, it ſeems, like their predeceſſors in 
another faction of fanaticiſm, deal in lights.—Hudibraſs plea- 
ſantly ſays of them, they f 


% Have lig/ts, where better eyes are blind, 
As pigs are ſaid to ſee the wind, 


The author of the reflections has heard a great deal concerning 
the modern lights ; but he has not yet had the good fortune to 


fee muck of them. He has. read more than he can juſtify to 


any thing but the ſpirit of curioſity, of the works of theſe itlu- 
minators of the World. He has learned nothing from the far 
greater number of them, than a full certainty of their 
thallowneſs, levity, pride, petulance, preſumption and 
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that we know from au 
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. ignorance., Where the old authors whom he bas read, and 


the old men whom he has converſed with, have left him in the 
dark; he is in the dark ſtill. If others, however, have ob- 


tained any of this extraordinary light, they will uſe it to 


guide them intheir reſearches and their conduct. I have only 
to with, that the nation may be as happy and as proſperous 
under the influence of the new light, as it has been in the ſober 
ſhade of the old obſcurity. As to the reſt, it will be difficult 
for the author of the reflections to conform to the principles of 


the avowed leaders of the party, until they appear otherwiſe 


than negatively. All we can gather from them is this, that 
their principles are — — 9 to his. This is all 

rity. Their negative declaration 
obliges me to have recourſe to the books which contain poſitive 
doctrines. They are indeed, to thoſe Mr. Burke holds, dia- 
metrically oppoſite ; and if it be true, (as they have ſaid, I 
hope haſtily) that their opinions differ ſo widely, it ſhould 
lon they are the moſt likely to form the creed of the modern 
Whigs ; 

I _ ſtated what were the avowed ſentiments of the old 
Whigs, not in the way of argument, but narratively ; it is but 
fair to ſet before the reader, in the {gne ſimple manner, the 
ſentiments of the modern, to which they ſpare neither pains 
nor expence to make proſelytes. I chooſe them from the books 
upon which moſt of that induſtry and'expenditure in circula- 
tion have been employed ; I chooſe them not from thoſe who 


| ſpeak with ua polite obſcurity ; not from thoſe who only 


controvert the opinions of the old Whigs, without advanc- 
ing any of their own, but from thofe who ſpeak plainly and 
afhrmatively. The Whig reader may make his choice between 
the two doctrines. | ; | 
The doctrine then propagated by theſe ſocieties, which gen- 
tlemen think they ought to be very tender in diſcouraging, as 
nearly as poſſibly in their own word$, is as follows: that in 
Great- Britain we are not only without a good conſtitution, but 
that we have, no conftitution”” That, © tho' it is much 
*.ralked about, no ſuch thing as a conſtitution exiſts, or even 
did exiſt ; and conſequently that the people hade a conſtitution 
yet to form; that ſince William the Conqueror, the country 
« has never yet regenerated itſelf, and is therefore without a 
« conſtitution. That where it cannot be produced in a viſible 
form, there is none. That a conftirution is a thing antecedent 
to government; and that the conſtitution of a country is not 
« the act of its government, but of a people conſtituting a go- 


vernment. That everything in the Engliſh. government is 


« the reverſe of what it ought to be, and what it is ſaid to be 
in England. That the right of war and peace reſides in a 
*. metaphor ſhewn at the Tower, for ſix-pence or a ſhilling 
« a-piece.-That it ſignifies not where the right reſides, w af 
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They do this ſor political reaſons 
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. 
4. cher in the crown ot in parliament. War is the common 
4 haryeſt of thoſe . in the diyiſion and expen- 
* diture of public money. That the portion of liberty enjoyed 


in England is juſt enough to enſlave a country more produt- 


ul tively than by deſpotiſm.“ 


So far as to the general ſtate of the Britiſh conſtitution. As 
to our houſe of lords, the chief virtual 'reprefentative of our 
ariſtocracy, the great ground and pillar of ſecurity tothe landed 
intereſt, and that main link by which it is connected with the 
law and the crown, thefe worthy focieries are pleaſed to tell us, 
that,“ whether we view ariſtocracy before, or behind, or fide- 
* ways, or any way elſe, domeſtically or publicly, it is ſtill 
a monſter. That ariſtocracy in France had one feature leſs in 
* jts Countenance than what it has in ſome other countries; it 
did not compoſe a body of hereditary legiſlators. It was not 
a corporation of ariſtocracy”---for ſuch it ſeems that profound 
jegitlator Mr. De la Fayette deſcribes the houſe of peers, © That 
it is kept up by my tyranny, and injuſtice---that there is 
* an unnatural unfitneſs in ariſtocracy to be legiſlators for a ga- 
„ tion-that their ideas of diftributive juſtice are corrupted at 
* the very ſource ; they begin life by trampling on all their 
* younger brothers, ſiſters, and relations of every kind, 


and are taught and educated fo to do. That the idea of an 


„ hereditary legiſlator is as abſurd as an hereditary mathema- 


„ tician. That a'body*holding themſelves unaccountable to 


* th any body, ought to be truſted by no body—that it is 
continuing the uncivilized principles of governments founded 
in conqueſt, and the baſe idea of man having a property in 
**-man, and governing him by a perſonal right that ariftocra- 


ey has a tendency to degenerate the human ſpecies,” &. &c. 


As to our law of primogeniture, which with few and-incon- 
ſiderable exceptions is the Randing law of all our landed inhe- 


. ritance, and Which without queſtion has a tendenc „and 1 think 


a moſt happy tendency, to preſerve a character o 8 


weight, and prevalent influerce over others in the whole body o 


the landed intereſt, they call loudly for its deſtruction. 

x wh are very manifeſt. 
They have the + confidence to ſay, “„ that it is à law 
againſt eyery law of nature, and nature herſelf calls for 
its deſtruction. Eſtabliſn family. juſtice, and ariſtocracy falls, 
By the ariſtocratical law of primogenitureſhip, in a family 
«< of fix children, five are expoſed. Ariſtocracy has never but 


* one child. The reſt are begotten to be devoured. They are 


* thrown to the cannibal for prey, and the natural parent pre- 
. pares the unnatural repaſt, | | | 


rr 
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As to the houſe of commons, they treat it ſar worſe than the 
houſe of lords or the crown have. been ever treated. Perhaps 


they thought they had a greater right to take this amicable 


freedom with thoſe of their own family. For many years it 
has been the perpetual theme of their invetives—** Mockery, 
<«« inſult, uſurpation, are amongſt the beſt names they beſtow 
upon it. They damn it in the maſs, by declaring © that it does 
nat ariſe out of the inherent rights of the people, as the 
national aſſembly does in France, and whole name deſignates 
its original,” . | | A 
Of the charters and corporations, to whoſe rights, a few 
2 ago, theſe . were ſo .tremblingly alive, they 
ay, * thatwhen the people of England come to reflect upon 
them, they will, like France, annihilate thoſe badges of 
*« opprefſion, thoſe traces of a conquered nation.“ 
As to our monarchy, they had formerly been more tender of that 


branch the conſlitution, and fora good reaſon. The laws had guard- 


ed againſt all ſeditious attacks upon it, with a greater degree of 
ſtrictneſs and ſeverity. The tone of theſe gentlemen is totally 
altered ſince the French Revolution. They now declaim as 
vehemently azainft the monarchy, as in former occaſions they 
treacherouſly flattered and ſoothed it. 


When we ſurvey the wretched candition of man under the 


- ©, monarchical and hereditary ſyſtems of government, dragged 


from his home by one power, or driven by another, and im- 
% poveriſhed by taxes more than by enemies, it becomes evident 
* that thoſe ſyſtems are bad, and that a general revolution in 


* N er e and conſtruction of governments is —— 
40 h 


| at is government more than the management of the 
* affairs of a nation It is not, and from its nature cannot be, 
« the property of any particular man or family, but of the whole 
community, at whoſe expence it is ſupported ; and though by 
* force or contriyance it has been uſurped into an inheritance, 
* the uſurpation cannot alter the right of things. - Sovereignty, 
% as a matter of right, appertains tothe nation only, and not to 
any individual; and a nation has at all times an inherent 


_ 4 indefeaſable right to aboliſh any form of government it finds 
„„ jnconvenient, and eftabliſh ſuch as accords with its intereſt, 


« 'diſpoſition, and 'happineſs. The romantic and barbarous 
« diſtinction of men into kings and ſubjedis, though it may ſuit 


the condition of courtiers, cannot that of citizens; and is ex- 


4 ploded by the principle upon which governments are now 
% founded. Every citizen is a member of the ſovereignty, and, 
as ſuch, can acknowledge no perſonal ſubjection; and his 
* obegience can be only to T 
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- Warmly recommending to us the example of France, where 
they have deſtroyed monarchy, they ſay— _ 1 
Monarchical ſovereignty, the enemy of mankind, and the 
* ſource of miſery, is abotiſhed ; and ſovereighty itſelf is te- 
ſtored to its natural and original place, the nation. Were 
this the caſe throughout Europe, the cauſe of wars would be 
66 taken away.“ n 8 4 5 be fy 3 


* - = - -. I * 


But, after all, what is this metaphor called a crewn, or 
rather what is monarchy; is it a thing, or is it a name, or is 
it a fraud ; ls it a contrirance of human wiſdom, or of 
human craft to obtain money from a nation under ſpecious 
pretences ? Is it a thing neceſſary to a tion ? If it is, in 
what does that neceſſity conſiſt, what ſervices does it perform, 
what is its buſineſs, and what are ics merits? Doth the virtue 
conſiſt in, the metaphor, or in the man? Doth the gold{mith 
that makes the crown make the virtue «lſo ? Doth it 
operate like Fortunatus's wiſhing-cap, or Haxlequin's wooden 
ſvord ? Doth it make a man a conjuror ? In fine, what is it? 
It appears to be a ſomething going much out of. faſhion, 
falling into ridicule, and rejected in {ome countries both as 
unneceſſary and expenſive. In America it is conſidered as an 
abfurdity ; and in France it has fo far declined, that the 
* goodneſs of the man, and the reſpect for his perſonal cha- 

rafter, are the only things that preſerve the appearance of 


its exiſtence.” 
„Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an hereditary crown, 
as if it were fome production of Natare ; or as if, like Time, 
it had a power to operate not only independently, but in 
ſpite of man ; or as if it were a thing or, a ſubject univerſally 
conſented to. Alas! it has none af thoſe properties, but is the 
* reverſe of them al. k is a thing in imagination, the pro: 
priety of which is more than x and the legality of . 
which in a few years will be denied.” 5 . 

. . . p . * . 2 
. © If I aſk the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
tradeſman, and down through all the occupations of life to 
the common labourer, what ſervice monarchy is to him? he can 
give me no anſwer. If I aſk, him what monarchy is, he be- 
lieves it is ſomething like a ſinecure. e 
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* The French conftitution fays, that the right of war and 
« pex'e is in the nation. Where elſe ſhould it reſide, but in 
« thoſe who are to pay the expence ? ihe 8 
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In England, this right is ſaid to reſide in a metaphor; ſhewn at 
© the. tower, for ſix-pence or a ſhilling a piece: So. are the 
„lions; and it would be a fiep nearer to reaſon to ſay it re- 
«* ſided in them, for any inanimate-metaphor is no more than 
« ahator a cap. We can all ſee the abſurdity of worſhipping 
« Aaron's. molton calf, ur Nebuchadnezzar's golden image; 
« but why do men continue to practice themſelves the abſur- 
dities they deſpiſe in others ?” | 


The Revolution and, Hanover ſucceſſion had been objects of 
the higheſt veneration to the old Whigs. They 'thought them 
not only proofs of the fober and ſteady ſpirit of liberty which 
guided their anceſtors ; but of their wiſdom and provident care 
of poſterity.—The modern Whigs have quite other notions of 
theſe events and actions. They do not deny that Mr. Burke 
has given truly the words of the acts of parliament which ſe- 
— the ficceſRon and the juſt fenſe of them. They 
attacked not him but the law. | | 

„ Mr. Burke (ſay they) has done ſome ſervice, not to his 
* cauſe, but to his country, by bringing thoſe clauſes into 
public view. They ferve to demonſtrate how neceſſary it is at 
all times to wich againſt rhe attempted encroachment of 
„ power, and to prevent its running to exceſs. It is ſome- 
„hat extraordinary, that the offence for which James II. was 
«« expelled, that of fetring up of power by afſumption ſhould 
* be re- acted, under anther ſhape and form, by the parlia- 
ment that expelled him. Tt e that the rights. of man 
« were bur imperſecily underſtood at the Revolution; for cer- 
“ tain it is, that the right which that parliament fet up by 
« afſumption (for by delegation it had it not, and could not hare 
* it, becauſe none could give it) over the perſons and freedom 
of poſtery for ever, was of the fame tyrannical unfounded 
„ kind which James attempred to fet up over the parliament 
« and the nation? and for which he was expelled. The only 
« difference is, (for im principle they differ not), that the 
one was an uſurper over the living, and the other over the 
«© unborn ; and as the one has no better authority to Rand up- 


on than the other, both of them muſt be equally null and 
void, and of no effect.” x Hts 


. 
* * . . 


* As the eſtimation of all things. is by compariſon, the Re- 
« yolution of 1688, however from circumſtances it may have 
* been exalted beyond its value, will find its level. It is al- 
« ready on the wane; eclipſed by.the erlarging orb of reaſon, - 
« and the luminous revolutions of America and France. In leſs 
4 than angther century, it will go, as well as Mr. Burke's la- 
« bours, to the family vault of all the Capulets.“ Mankind 
will then ſcarcely believe that a country calling itſelf free, 2 : 

is en 
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* ſend to Holland for a nan, and clothe him with power, on pur- 


** poſe to put themſelves in fear of him, and give him almoſt a million 
« ſterling a-year for leave to ſubmit themſelves and their poſterity, 
* like bond men and bond-women, for ever. W | 

Mr. Burke having faid that the king holds his crown in 
* contempt of the choice of the Revolution ſociery, who indi- 
** vidually or collectively have not, (as moſt certainly they 
have not) © a vote for a king amongſt them, they take occaſion' 
from thence to inſer, that a king who does not hold his 
crown by election, deſpiſes the people.” 

The King of England,” ſays he, holds his crown (for it 
does not belong to the nation, according to Mr. Burke) in 
* contempt of the choice of the Revolution Society.“ &c. 

As to who is King in England, or elſewhere; or whether 
„there is any King at all, or whether the people chooſe a 
Cherokee Chief, or a Heſlian Huſſar for a King, it is not a 
matter that I trouble myſelf about be that to themfelves; 
* but with reſpect to the doctrine, ſo far as it relates to the 
Rights of Men and Nations, it is as abominable as any thing 
« ever uttered in the moſt enſlaved country under heaven. W he- 
* ther it ſounds worſe to my ear; by not being accuſtomed to 
hear ſuch deſpotiſm, than what it does to the ear of another 
«« perſon, I am not fo well a judge of; but of its abominable 
principle. I am at no loſs to judge. 5 

Theſe ſocieties of modern Whigs puſn their inſolence as fat 
as it can go. In order to prepare the minds of the people ſor 
treaſon and rebellion, they regreſent the king as tainted with 
principles of deſpotiſm, from the circumſtance of his having 
dominions in Germany. In direct defiance of the moſt notori-, 
ous truth, they deſcribe his government there to be a deſpotiſmz 
whereas it is a free conſtitution, in which the Rate of the elec- 
torate have their part in the government; and this privilege has 


never been infringed by the king, or, that I have heard of, by 


any of his predeceſſors. The conſtitution of the electoral 
dominions has indeed a double control, both from the laws of 
the empire, and from the privileges of the country, Whatever 

rights the king enjoys as elector, have been always parentally 
exerciſed, and the calumnies of theſe ſcandalous focieties have 

not been authorized by a ſingle complaint of oppreſſion. | 

„When Mr. Burke fays that his majeſty's heirs and ſuc- 

© ceſlprs, each in their time and order, will come to the 

* crown with the /ame contempt of their. choice with 

« which his majeſty has ſucceeded to that he wears,” it is 

« ſaying too much even to the humbleſt indi in the 

country, part of whoſe daily labour goes towards making 
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7 for; I know the difference by knowing 


at fuch a low ebb in England, t | 
to import it from Holland and from Hanover? But I will 


ſeveral ſocieties. 
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* up-the million ſterling a year, — che country gives che 


perſon it ſtyles a king. Government with inſolence is deſ- 
potifm; but when contempt is added, it becomes worſe ; and 
to pay for contempt is the exceſs of ſlavery. _'This ſpecies of 
„Government comes from Germany; and reminds me of what 
done of the Brunſwick ſoldiers told me, who was taken pri- 
© foner by the Americans in the late war: Ah! Taid he, A- 
* merica is a fine free couſtery, it is worth the people's fighting 

Jy own: in my 
*. country, if che prince fays, Eat fraw, we cat fliraw,” God 


* "help that country, thought I, be it _— or elſewhere, ' 
* erman principles ot 


whoſe liberties are to be protected by 
Government, and princes of Brunſwick !'' 
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It is ſomewhat curious to obſerve, that although the peo- 
4 3 England have been in the habit of talking about 
« kings, it is always a Foreign Houſe of kings; hating Foreign- 
ers, yet governed by them. It is now the houſe of Brunſ- 
2% wick, one of the petty tribes of Germany.” _ | 


« yance of human wiſdom,” I _ aſc him, if wiſdom was 
that it was become neceſſary 
% do the country juſtice to ſay, that was not the caſe? and 


even if it was, it miſtook the cargo. The wiſdom of every 
country, when properly exerted is ſufficient for all its pur- 


« eee and there could exift no more real occaſion in England to 


have ſent for a Dutch' Stadtholder, or a German Elector, than 


there was in America to have done a fimilar thing- If a coun- 


* try does not underſtand its own affairs, how is a foreigner 


to underſtand them, who knows neither its laws, its man- 
ners, nor its language? If there exiſted a man ſo tranſcen- 
« dantly wife above all others, that his wiſdom was neceſſary 


to inſtruct a nation, ſome reaſon , might be offcred for mo- 
- * narchy; but when we caſt our eyes about a country, and ob- 
ſerve. how every part underſtands its own affairs; and when 
#* we look around the world, and fee that of all men in it, the 


race of kings are the moſt inſignificant in capacity, our reaſon. 
cannot fail to aſk us What are thoſe men kept for?“ 

Theſe are the notions which, under the idea of Whig prin- 
ciples, ſeveral perſons, and among them perſons of no mean 


mark, have affocnted themſelves to propagate. I will not at- 
"tempt in the ſmalleſt degree to refute them. This will pro- 


. bably 
. Vindication of the Rights of Map, recommended by the 
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If Government be what Mr. Burke deſcribes it, 4 
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bably be done (if ſuch writings ſhall be thought to deſerve apy 
other than the refutation of criminal Juſtice) by others. who 
may think with Mr. burke, and with the ſame zeal. He has 
performed. his part. I ſhall content myſelf with ſhewing,, as 


 Hortly as che matter will admit, the danger of giving chem, 


cith-r avowedly or tacitly, the ſmalleſt countenance. 

- 'Th:re ate times and circumftances, in Which not to ſpeak 
Gut is at leaſt to connive. Many think it enough for them, 
tet che principles propagated by theſe clubs and locieties ene- 
mies to their country and its conſtitution, are not owned, by 


tne Mera M hięs in paritument, who are fo warm in condemnati- 


©nof Mr. Burke and his book, and of courſe all the principles of 
the ancient conſtitutional Whigs of this kingdom. Certainly 
they are not owned. But are they condemned with the ſame 
zeal as Mr. Burke and his book are condemned ? Are they con- 
temued at all? Are they rejected or diſcountenanced in any 
way whaiſyever ? Is any man who would fairly examine into 
ihe demeanour and principles of thoſe ſocieties, and that too 


very moderately, and in the way rather of admonition than of 


puniſhment, is ſuch a man even decently treated ? Is he not 
reproached as if, in condemning ſuch principles, he had belied 
the conduct of his whole life, tuggeſting that his life had been 
:;'overned by principles fimilar to thoſe which he now repro- 
Lates ? The French ſyſtem is in the mean time, by many ac- 
1ive agents out of doors, rapturouſly praiſed : The Britiſh con- 
{iuaon is coldly tolerated. But theſe conſtitutions are differ- - 
ent, both in the foundation and 1n the whole ſuperſtructure; 
and it is plain, that you cannot build up the one but on the 
Zuins of the other. After all, if the French be a ſuperior 
1yfiem of liberty, why ſhould we not adopt it? To what end 
act our praiſes? Is excellence held out only to us that we ſhould 
not copy after it ?, And what is there in the manners of the 
people, or in the climate of France, which renders that ſpecies 
of republic fined for them, and unſuitable to us? A flrong 


and marked difference between the two rations ought to be 


juewn, Lefore we can admit a conſtant aflected panegyrick, a 


manding annual commemoration, to be without any tendency 
19 an Example. 


But the leaders of party will not go = 3 1133 


trines taught by the ſeditious clubs. I am ſure they do not 
mean to do ſo. Gold jorbid ! Perhaps even thoſe who gre di- 
rectly carrying on the work of this pernicious prog faction. 


ao not all of them intend to produce all che miſchiefs which 
muſt inevitably follow from their having any ſucceſs in ther 


proceedings. As to leaders in parties, See is more com- 


mon than to ſce them biindly led. The world is governed by 


+ £0- betucens. Theſe go betwecas influence che perſons with 
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whom they carry on the intercourſe, by ſtating their own ſenſe 


to each of them as the ſenſe of the other; and thus they re- 


ciprocally maſter both fides. It is firſt. buzzed a bout the ears 


ot leaders, “ that their friends without doors are very eager in 


'« {ome meaſure, or very warm about ſome opinion that you 


* muſt not be too rigid with them. They are uſeful perions, 
and zealous in the cauſe. Fhey may be a little wrong; but 
che ſpirit of liberty muſt not be danmped; and by the influ- 


ence you obtain from ſome degree of concurrence with chen 


at preſent, you may be enabled to ſet them right hereafter.“ 

Thus the leaders are at firſt drawn to a connivance with ſen- 
timents and proceedings, often totally different from their ſe- 
rious and deliberate notions. But their acquieſcence auſwers 


Wick no better than ſuch powers, the go-betweens aſſume 2 


new repreſentative character. What at beſt was but an acqui- 


eſcence, is magnified into an authority, and thence imo a getire 


on the part of the leaders; and it is carried down as ſuch to 


the ſubordinates members of parties. By this artifice they in 
their turn are led into meaſures which at firſt 282 tew 


of ; them. wiſhed at all, or at leaſt did not defire vehemently or 


ſyſRematically. 
There is in all parties, between the principal leaders in par- 
liament, and the loweflt followers out of doors, a middle fort of 


- men; a ſort of equeſtrian order, who, by the ſpirit of that mid - 
dle ſituation, are che fitteſt for preventing thiugs from running 


to excels. But indeciſion, tho' a vice of a totally different cha- 


racter, is the natural accomplice of violence. The irreſolution 


and timidity of thoſe who compoſe this middle order, often pre- 
vents. the effect of — 

ſering with the authority of leaders on the one hand, and of 
contradicting the deſires of the multitude on the other, indu- 
ces them to give a careleſs and paſſive aſſent to meaſures 
which they never were conſulted: and thus things proceed,“ 

a ſort of activity of. inertneſs, until whole bodies, leade:s, 
middle men, and followers, are.all hurried with every appear - 
ance, and with many of the effects, of unanimity, into ſchemes 
of politics, in the ſubſtance of which no two of. them were ever 
fully agreed, and the origin and authors of which, in this cir- 
cular mode of communication, none of , them find it poſſi ble 
to trace. In my experience I have ſeen much of this in affairs, 
which though trifling in compariſon to the preſent, were yet ot 
ſome importance to parties; and I have known them ſuffer by 
it. The fober part give their ſanction, at ſirſt through inatten- 
tion and levity; at faſt they give it through neceſſity. A vi- 


olent ſpirit is raiſed, which the preſiding minds, after a time, 


find it impracticable to ſtop at their pleaſure, to control, to re- 
gulate, or even to direct. 


„ This 


ing ſituation. The fear ot dit- 
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© / "This ſhews, in my opinion, how very quick and awakened all 


men ought to be, who are looked up to by the public, and who 
deſerve that confidence to prevent a ſurpriſe on their opinions, 


when dogmas are ſpread and projects purſued, by which the 


foundations of ſociety may be affected · Before they liſten e- 


ven to moderate alterations in the government of their pry, 
they ought to take care that principles are: not propagated for 
that urnaſes which are too big for their object. Ba 

limited in their preſent application, and wide in their general 


octrines 


principles, are never meant to be confined to what they at firſt 


pretend. If I were to form a prognoſtie of the effect of the 


preſent machinations on the e from their ſenſe of any 
grievance they ſuffer under this 
be at eaſe. But there is a wide difference between the mul- 


titude, when they act againſt their government from à ſenſe of | 


grievance, or from zeal for ſome opinions, when men are tho- 


roughly poſſeſſed with that zeal, it is difficult to calculate its 
force. It is certain that its 3 is by no means in exact 
. 8. 


proportion to its reaſonableneſs. - It muſt always have been 
diſcoverable by perſons of reffection, but it is now obvious to 
the world, that a theory concerning government may become 
as much a cauſe of fanaticiſm as a dogma in religion. There 


is a boundary to men's paſſions when they act from feeling; 
none when they are under the influence of imagination Re- 
move à grievance, and, when men act from feeling, you go a 
great way towards quieting a commotion.” But the good or 
bad conduct of a government, the protection men have enjoyed, 
or the opprefſion they have ſuffered under it, are of no fort of 
moment, when a faction proceeding upon ſpeeulative grounds, 


is thoroughly heated againſt its form. When a man is, from 
fyſtem, furious agatnft monarchy or epiſeopacy, the good eon- 
duct of the monarch or the biſhop has no other effect than fur- 
ther to writate the adverfary. He is provoked at it as furniſh- 


ing a plea for preſerving the thing which he wiſhes to deſtroy. 


His mind will be heated as much by the fight of a ſceptre, a 
mace, or a verge, as if he had been daily bruiſed and woundet 
by thoſe ſymbols of authority. Mere ſpectacles, mere names, 
will become fufficient cauſes to ftimulate the people to war 
and tumult. | lb et . n | 
Some gentlemen are not terrified by the facility with which 
rance, they fay, had nothing to loſeani the deſtruction of a bad 
conſtitution; but thought not the beſt poſſi ble, we have All a 


* ſtake in ours, which will hinder us from defperate riſques. 
Is this any ſecurity at all againſt thoſe who ſeem to 3 
themſelves, and who labour to perſuade others, that our conſti- 
tution is an uſurpation in its origin, unwiſe in its 


miſchievous 


— 


eonſtitution, my mind would 


ee has been overturned in Franee. The people of 


contrivance, 


Y 


miſchievous in its effects, contrary to the rights of man, andin all 
its parts a perfect nuiſance ?, What motiye * any rational man, 
who, chin ks in that manner, to ſpill. his blood, or even to riſque 
a ſhilling, of his fortune, or a moment of his leiſure, to preſerve 
it? It he has any dutx relative to it, hib duty is to deſtroy it. 
A conſtitution on ſufferance is 2 conſticution condemned. . Sen- 
tence is already paſſed upon it. The execution is only delayed. 
On the prinetples of. thele gentlemen it neither SE vor ought 
do have, any ſecurity, So far as regards them, it is left naked, 


without friends, paxtizans, aſſertors, or protectors. W N 
Let us examipę into the value of his ſecurity upon the prin- 
ciples of thoſe who are mere ſober ;, of thoſe., who think, in- 


- deed, the French conflitution better, or at leaſt as good, as, the 
Britiſh, wirhout going to all the lengths of the warmer politici- 
ans in reprobating their own. Their ſecurity amounts in rea- 
ty to nothing more than this zr-that the. difference. . between 
their republican ſyſtem and the, Britiſh, limited monarchy is 


not worth a civil war, This opinion, Ladmit, will preyent peo- 
ple, not very enterpriſing, iu the nature, "Bu active un- 


dertaking againſt the Britiſn conſtitution. it is che r- 
eſt defen 10 inciple chat ever was infuſed into * 43 of 
man againſt; 8 of choſe who will enterpriſe... It will 

tend totally. to remove from their minds that very terror of a 
civil war which is held out as our ſole ſecurity. They, who 

« . think ſo well of the French conſtitution, certainly will not be 
the perſons to carry on a war to prevent their obtaining a great 

benefit, or at worſt a fair, exchange. They will not go to bat- 
tle in favour, of à cauſe in which their defeat might be 
more advantageous, to the public than their victory. They muſt 
at leaſt tacitly abet choſe who endeavour to make converts to a 
ſound opinion; they muſt diſcountenance thoſe, who would op- 


poſe its propagation. Ia proportion as by theſe means the en- 
A . 


 terprifing party is-ſtrengthened, the dread, of a, ſtruggle is leſ- 
ſened. See what an encouragement. this is to the enemies of 


he conſtitution ! A few aſlaſſi nations, and a very great deſtruc- 


tion of property, we know they conſider as no real obſtacles in 
the way of a grand political change. And they will hope, that 
here, if antimonarehical opinions gain ground, as the have 
done in France, they may, as in France, accompliſh a revolution 
„ Witcheut a Wa... %% n rid e rands 
They who think ſo well of the French conſtitution cannot 
be [ſeriouſly alarmed, by any progreſs made by its partizans. 
. Proviſions for. ſecurity are not to be, received from thoſe: who 
think that there is no danger.—No | there is no plan of ſecuri- 


ty to be liſtened to but from - thoſe who entertain the ſame 


fears with ourſelves; from thoſe who think that the thing to 
do ſecured is a great bloſſing; and the thing againſt which _ 
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would ſecure it a great miſchief. Every perſon of a different 
opinion muſt be careleſs about ſecurity. 9 | 
I I believe the author of the Reflections, whether he fears the 
defigns of that ſet of people with reaſon or not, cannot prevail 
on himſelf to deſpiſe them. He cannot deſpiſe them for their 
numbers, which, though ſmall, compared with the found part 
of the community, are not inconfiderable : he cannot look with 
contempt on their influence, their activity, or the kind of ta- 
lents and tempers which they poſſeſs, exactly calculated for 
the work they have in hand, and the minds they chiefly apply 
to. Do we not fee their moſt conſiderable and accredited mi- 
niſters, and ſeveral of their party of weight and importance, 
active in ſpreading miſchievous opinions, in giving ſahction to 
_ feditious writings, in promoting ſeditious anniverſaries ? and 
What part of ther deſcription has diſowned them or their pro- 
ceedings ? When men, circumſtanced as theſe are, publickly 
declare ſuch admiration of a foreign conſtitution, and ſuch con- 
tempt of our own, it would be, in the author of the Reflections, 
thinking as he does of the French conſtitution, infamouſly to 
cheat the reft of the nation to their ruin, to ſay chere is no 
danger. op | os 15 
In eftimating danger, we are obliged to take into our cal- 
- eulation the character and diſpoſition of the enemy into whoſe 
hands we may chance to fall. The genius of this faction is ea- 
fily diſcerned by obſerving with what a very different eye they 
Rave viewed the late foreign revolutions. Two have paſſed be- 
fore them. That of France and chat of Poland. The ſtate of 
Poland was ſuch, that there could ſcarcely exiſt two opinions, 
but that a reformation of its conſtitution, even at ſome ex- 
* e of blood, might be ſeen without much diſapprobation. 
No confuſion could be feared in ſuch an enterpriſe; becauſe 
the eſtabliſhment to be reformed was itſelf a ſtate of confuſion. | 
A king without authority; nobles' without union or ſubordi- 
nation; a people without arts, induſtry, - commerce or liberty; 
no order within; no defence without; no effective public force, 
but a foreign force, which entered a'naked country at will, and 
- Giſpoſed of every thing at pleaſure.' Here was a ſtate of things, 
© which ſeemed to invite and might perhaps juſtify bold enter- 
Prize and deſperate experiment. But in what manner was 
this chaos brought into order? The means were as ſtriking to 
the imagination, as ſatisfactory to the reaſon, and ſoothing to 
the moral ſentiments. In contemplating that charge, huma- 
nity has every thing to rejoice and to glory in; nothing to be 
aſhamed of, nothing to ſuffer. So far as it has gone, it pro- 
bably is the moſt pure and defecated public good which ever 
has been are on mankind. We have ſeen anarchy and 
fervitude at once removed ; a throne ſtrengthened for the pro- 
aL 4p! 17 5 | t N 


leave 


mark the character 


for the French revolution. They cannot pretend that France 
had ſtood ſo much in need of a change as Poland. They cannot 


of government than it enjoyed before, They cannot affert, 


1 


1 

tection of che people, without trenchin on their liberties; all 
foreign cabal baniſhed, by changing the crown from elective 
to hereditary ; and what was a matter of pleaſing wonder, we 
have feen a reigning king, from an heroic love to his country, 
exertin Uimteff with all the toil, the dexterity, the manaye- 
ment, the intrigue, in favour of a family of ſtrangers, with 
which ambitious men labour for the ay andifement of their 
own. Ten millions of men in a way of being freed gradually 

and therefore ſafely to themſelves and the ſtate, not from civi 

or political chains, Which, bad as they are, only fetter the mind, 
but from ſubſtantial perſonal bondage. Inhabitant. of cities, 
before without privileges, placed in the confideration which 
belongs to that improved and connecting fituation of ſocial 
life. One of the moſt proud, numerous, and fierce bodies of 
nobility and gentry ever known in the world, arranged only 
in the foremoſt rank of free and generous citizens. Not one 
man incurred loſs, or ſuffered degradation. All, from the king 
to the day-labourer, were improved in their condition. Ever 


"thing was kept in its place and order; but in that place and 
order every thing was bettered, To add to this happy wonder 
Aus unheard-of conjunction of wiſdom and forrune) not one 
drop of blood was ſpilled; no treachery; no wake, 4 no ſyT- 


tem of flander more cruel than che ſword; no ftudied inſults 


on religion, morals, or manners; no ſpoil; no confiſcation ; 
no citizen beggared ; none impriſoned; none exiled : the whole 


was effected with a policy, a diſcretion, an unanimity and ſe- 


crecy, ſuch as have never been before known on any occaſion ; 
but ſuch wonderful conduct was reſerved for this glorious con- 
Tpiracy in, favour of the true and genuine rights and intereſts 


of men. Happy people, if they know to proceed as they have 


begun! Happy prince, worthy to begin with ſplendor, or to 


cloſe with glor 7. a race of patriots and of ings : and ta 


A name, which every wind to heavin would bear, 
Which men to tell, and angels joy to hear. 


To finiſh all—this great good, as in the inſtant it is, contains 


in it the ſeeds of all further improvement; and may be confi- 

dered as iu a regular progreſs, becauſe founded on fimilar prin- 

eiples, towards the ſtable excellence of a Britiſh conſtitution. 
Here was a matter for congratulation and for feſtive remem- 


. brance through ages. Here moraliſts and divines might indeed 


yelax in their temperance to exhilirate their humanity. But 
of our faction. All their enthufiaſm is kept 


pretend that it has not obtained a better ſyſtem of Liberty or 


that 
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dhe anarchy, che violation of ropert, the eruel murders, 
the inhuman, confiſcations, and in the end the inſolent domina- 


 thipk the wildeſt. 
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25 it coſt more dearly to che intereits and feelings of Os 
of men. But the cold ant ſubordinate light in which they look 
upp they one, aud the pains they dare ee up the other 
ot. theſe revolutions,, leave; us no chpigt in Hing on their mo- 
nies. Both revglutions. profeſs liberty; as their object; hut 
in obtaining this object che one; proceeds from anarch) 
to order: 5 other from order io anarchy. The fick 


6 i 


ſecures. its liberty . ee, its, throne: the other 
builds its freedom 0n.the,, ſubverſion of its monarchy. In the 


one their means are unſtained by cranes, and their ſettlement 


favours morality. In the other, vice and confufjon are in the 
very eſſence of their, purſuit and of their enjoyment. The cir- 


cumſtances in which theſe two events differ, muſt cauſe the 
difference we make in their comparative eſtimation. Theſe 


turn the ſcale with the ſocieties in favour of France, Ferrum 
e quod amant. The frauds, the violences, the ſacrileges, the 

avock and ruin of families, the diſperſion and exile of the 
pride and flower of a great country, the. diſorder, the confuſion, 


tion of bloody, ferocious, and ſenſeleſs clubs. Theſe are things 


which they love and admire, What men admire and loy 
they would, ſurely, act. Let us ſee what is done in France; 
and then let us undervalue any the es danger of falling | 


into the hands of ſuch a mercileſs and favage faction! 
But the leaders of the factious ſocieties are too wild to ſuc- 


- 


them wild and abſurd, istherenodan get but from wile and reflect- 


cced in this their undertaking.” I hope ſo, - But Juppofing 
i9S men? Perhaps the greateſt miſchiefs that have happened in 
t 


world, have happened from perſons as wild as thoſe we 
| n truth, they are the fitteſt, beginners | of 
all great changes. Why encourage men-in'a mifchievous pro- 
ceeding, becauſe their abſurdity may diſappoint their malice ? 
* But noticing them may give them conſequence.” |- Certainly. 
But they are noticed; — 4 
but with that kind of countenance which is given by an appa- 
rent concurrence. (not a real one, I am convinced) of a great 
party, in the praiſes of the object which they hold out to imita- 
tion. | 


* 


But I hear a language Rill more extraordinary, and indeed 


- 


of ſuch a nature as muſt ſuppoſe, or leave, us at their mercy, 


It is this—* You know their promptitude in writing, and thgr 


- * diligence in caballing; to write, perk, or act againſt them 
will only ſtimulate them to new e 


| orts.'—This way of confi- 
dering the principle of their, conduct pays but a poor compli- 


ment to theſe gentlemen. They pretend that their doctripes 


are inſinitely beneficial to mankind; but it ſeems they would 
ep them to themſelves, if they were not greatly Piber 
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they are noticed, not with reproof,” 
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bey a are benevolent for ſpight. The It oratles art Rle 5 

© of Proteus (whom ſome people think” they reſemble In many 

e who never would e Kis rel >nfes d = 
fed him as ill as poffible. Thele* cats, it ects, Would“ 

ide out their el rical light without having leir backs 


Tubbed: But'this 2 not to do them W uſtice. They 2 


A communicative. Had t 


wet,” the 1 
1 


riety of” any a fication” of topics on . e oti wg and prima Ty 
rights of ex ment, In oppoſition to their te ſenriments, 
* ght po de doubted! But as it is notorious, that they 
a.” ed, Gen faſt, and as far, as time and” circumRdtices 
Would admit, Ie in- their diſcuſſidns and tabals—as it is not 
' to be genfed, that of had o 7 a correſpondence with a 
Foreign faction, he mol 
- Rabliſhed annjverſatits ws cointhdrhbdate the moſt monſtrous, 


' *eruel, and perfidiods of all the proceedings of that ation | 


"the queſtion is, whether their conduct was to be regarded in 
flence, left our del ap hey ſhould render them outragequs ? ? 
Then let _ deal 
- the 1827 be paſſi ve, 5 the raviſher ſhould be driven to 1K 
" Kefiftance' Will only, encreaſe his defires; ''Yes; truly if che le- 
\Hiſtance be fel ned 
te conſtitution” will not act the art of wittols. They. will 
drive ſuch fedbcers from che houfe on the firſt Fe of 
eu love- -letters, and offered aſſignationz, But if che author pf 
he RefleRtions, ugh 2 vi ilant, was not 1 diſcreet guardian of 
"the conftitutidn, let tho have 1 ſame: re 11 50 to it, ſhew 


themſelves as 1 gilant 200 28 ſkitful in 2255 ing the attacks "#2 


of ſeduction or 9 heir freedom from jealouſy is equi. 
vocal, and may ariſe” as well from indifferende to the object 
12h e ee in het virtüe. On their priticiple, it is the 
fiſtance,” and ct the aſſault which produces "the dan- 
1 I admit, indeed, chat if We eſtimgtecl the danger by 
8. * 


alue A 3 writings, it wolld* be little worthy of | 


ut ,attention.; - tofitemptible theſe writings are in every 
"ſenſe,” Hut they ate hot the cauſe, but ibe diſguſting ſymptoms, 
ob a frightful altem .“ They are not otherwiſe of conſe- 
quence, chan as they ſhew the evil habit of the bodies froth 
Whence they come. In that light the meaneſt of them is 2 
ſerious thing. If however I ſhould under- rate them; and that 
they are hot the reſult, but thé cauſe cf che diſorders 1 ſpeak 
of. ill thoſe who cheulate operative poiſons, and "give; t 
"whatever, forge they have by thar nature, the further operati5n 
of their authority and adoption, are much to be enſured, 
watched, and is poſi ble, repreſſed. 

* At what Ade the di brek 

be, it i is not N to fix.” bee ITY of circumſtances t's 
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Wie ket the world ever ſaw, and e- 


—— - 


they” pleaſe” witk the conftitation. * Let 


an eeble. But they who are wedded to 


danger from ſuch fadtions mr | 
wee. y 
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A . and principles esd But theſe. c nnot be want- 
* or any, lang time in che ordinary courſe 5 ſublunary af- 
Airs. Great 5 contents frequently 15 e in the beſt conſtituted 
yernments, . from cauſes Which no human, wiſdom can f 
it o,. and no 90 power can nb; They oc cur at uncer- 
5 periods, Hut at, rl which are not ea far aſun- 
Govern: mentſo kinds are admigil ered only by men; . 
Bs great miſtakes, te nb to infla me the ry dilcontenis may 
concur. The indeci on df thoſe . Who, happen to rule at-the 
Fritical ümez. heir | lupine neglect, d heir pM ape fs and 111- 
- Judged atiemion, may aggravate the miSfortunes. In 
MY a Hate of things,.. the prinei 55 now, only . ſown, 
will ſhoot out. and vegetate in füll luzyrizpce. In ſuch 
* circumflances' the minds“ 0 the peo le become ſore. and 
ulcerated. They are, put out © of humg our. with all public. men, 
f u all public p rüües; they are fa atigucd, Wich their dillentian 1 
th ey are — at their coalitions ,, they are, made caply 5 
7 (what much pains are taken K make OP, bel ieve) that 
- all oppaſitions are; factigus, de I. courtiers baſe and 55 vile. 
| "Proc their Gif, guſt at men, th ey are oon ed 0 quarrel 3 vich 
heir frame o government, eh, they prune gives nourl 
© ment tothe vices, real qr Tuppo dle who adminifter: in 
11 Miſtaking mali igpity for e # bal Ment led to "caſt 
1 all hope from a go adminifiration- 0 A Firs "and: 255 jo 
think that all reformation depends, not N a change of. a, 
upon an alteration. in the Nane, el will be oi f "be 
11 effect of encouraging” dorirpegs, Wh | 52 to make the 
citizens def] piſe their conflturiop. . Fo, : elt the] plenj- 
tude of the miſchief of. teachin "he Sand to "believe, Sha all 
8 infltutions. are che reſults ignorance; and that all 
7 efciptive oyernment; is in its nature Ern 17721 will 
1 in all ; 
Fase in perſons, 6 mmature and ect fate. of 
Fron ledge which Ne Fr 7 45 Wem, Tu) os le of doy bts 
Aut.incap 8405 4 8 EIT ſolution. - Then will be :, in all 3 Its 
Fe e pernicious conſequence « of defixsyin all doei- 
buy, z in the minds of thoſe. who are not formed for fin ing their 
WP Way in the labyrinihs of political theory, and are made to 


1 


reject the clue, and to diſdain the. guide. Then will be felt 


and tog late will be acknowledged, the ruin which follows the 

c15joining. of religion from the fate; the ſeparation of moxa- 

iy from policy; and the giving conſcience no concern and no 

coactive or coercive, force in the moſt material of all tbe ſocial 
| Les, the principle of our obligations to, Zoverumbènt. 

I know too,, that beſides 1 5 vain, ene and elf. 
deſlructiye ſecurity, Which Tome men deriye fr om the habuual 
attachment of the people to this conſtitution, | whit they ſuffer 
it with a ſort of ſportive acquieſcence io be brought into conr 
iempt beſore their faces, they have other grounds ſor * 


U 
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us energ W danger of ee ing a { ſrit e of 4 
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ence in the Eivedow. to ſuffer the'eftdblifiiients of the-lev 


of the rich and great, as 


s 
all*#ppreheFfion From their minds. They are of opinibp, chat 
there are too many men .of reat hereditary eſtates and — 4 


ling ſyſtem which Ras taken place in France. This is very true, 
if in order to guide the po Wer; Which now atretids their ptb- 
perry; theſe men poſe the wiſdom which is involved in car- 
y fear. But if *through'a ſupine ſecurity, to Which Tech for“ 
tunes are peculiarly liable, they neglect the ufe f their influ- 
ence in the ſeaſon of their power, be firſt derangement of 
ſociety, the net ves of their ſtrength will be cut. Their eſtates, 
inſtea of being the means of 't cir fe urity,” Wilk become the ** 
very cauſes of their danger. Inſtead bf beſtowing influence 
they will excite rapzcity.” They will de locked to & 4 prey, 
Such will be che impotent condition"6f thoſe men of gfeat 
hereditary eſtates, who indeed diflibe the defigbs that are Carri- 
ed on, but whoſe diflike is rather "tHat of fpectatörs, than 
of parties that may be cbnCer ned in the cataſtröphb of the pięce- 
But riches do not in all' caſes ſecure even an inert and paffibe 
refiltance. | There are Always, in that defeription} men WHoſe 
fortunes, whey their minds are pots ur ww afhon or by © r 
evil principle, are by ho*means a ſecutrity from Meir actually 1 
taking their part apataft the public Fanguilicy.”2 We” ſee to 
what low and deſpicable 179 r al Kinds many, men ig, 
chat claſs arg ready td Hderfict the ene eſtates; Which 
might be perpetuated in their families With fplendor, and ẽã.rn 
the fame of hereditary benefactors th mankind Won generation 
to generation. Do we n6t ſee how hghtly/ c treat their 
fortunes when [under the influence * thon of ga ting? 
The game of N e will. be played by many 
| deſperately, and with as much blind? 
neſs to the conlequences,” "as any other game“ ! Was he a wan 
of no rank or fortune, who firſt ſet- on foot the diſturbances © 
which have Tuined France? Paſſion blinded, him to the confe+ 


3 o far as they concerned himfelf; and'4s to the n- 


«quences With regard to others, they were no! pot of his coht- = 
ſideration; nor ever will be wich thoſe Who beat any relem- 
blance to that virtuous patriot and lover of the rights of man. 

There is alſo à time of inſecurity, when intereſts of all forts 


become object of ſpeculation.” Then it is, that their veth at- 


tachment to wealth and importance will induce ſeveral perſons 


of opulence to lift themſelves, and eyen to, Ake a lead with the 


party which they think moſt likely toprevail,” in order to ob- 
taip to themſelves confideratipn in ſome new drier or diſorder _ 
of things. They may be led to act in this manner, that they '_ 
may ſecure fome portion of their oIH property; and perhaps ; 
to become partakersꝭ of the Tpoil of their on order- Thoſe 


, ho ſpeculate on change, always make a great number amongſt — 


** 


people 
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x the {apie. premiſcs,” 12 


: liable 10 uncertainty... 


| a] ſuits, 575 with or e but wit iber polic 


7 6 769 
peo of, tank and- forryne, f well a3, amongftSthe 1 


gent. 

it N againft. all this Al. [human Teeurities a are. 
t; if any thang 5 fair for che pre. 
e ſo great a ca op it tu in, the uſe of 
the ordinary means of jul ,zofluence HY eben, whilſt * 
means continue Nom * Lark ju dgment gaght. to 1 


tectiße oper dire 1] werghty men may have their ... 
e in Bp dia 12 5 — yam the en 
ns pang independ tae ofa, art philoſophy, nature ie 


r_11ghts;7a eat. na mes hows prevalence. 
wit men as Mrz 3200 Mr. Fox a _ tq Year 8 
in a 1 int in 5 pick £oncur; 170 eur dit union in exe- 
fy. — — elle, might, frown 8 7 Opinions out of b 
Lingd bm. But if ths. ofluence ce o f eicher of m, ar the influ- 
ence of wen tke, them, „ againſt ooh ſerious i Gone. 
be otherwiſe peryerted, t 1400 eguntenante opinions Which 
(as I have ſaid b before, , and, could wiſh, gr. and over, again to 
preſs) they may in VAln:.at mpt 10. control. In their theory; 
theſe octrines a dwit.. no.; limit: no qu fears p yhatſoever... 
No man can {4x how far he will * 
0 ,avowedly; going ig, the utmoſt extre gnities. 11 What ſecu- | 
is. there for, opping; t. at all inthe e wild c conceits ſi: 
ys. neither more nor nt his—that,, the, moral ſenti- 
ments of fome. fe . them do. put ſome check on their 
ſa\agy, theqries. hs Let. s, take care, e mora en 


9 Regt * 11 1 PATE to. be almoſt one 
and the ſame thing; A Jong, up er n diſci- 
e bag 15 Gro o of e, 

making oy 12 Kl dread Fades uences 


N Tapi the pretended, fryths. chat are 155 kt. by their . 
a4) FJ Gt! BY 37G 
55 18 the wore: ſentiments uk ow. weaker and. 
25 very d e more cautious. of thee teachers, in 
© down, 1 Wa kim, draw as en 0 Te pk 4 
e 
trufl the reſt to, 1 ſaga £ity ot f their pupils. e = 
theſc are the, LA, a3 2 of tha theix ſpirit; not o 15 lay, down 
al draw the conclufions 10 the 
deſtruction of our 5 ole copflizurion 3 in church and late. But 
are. thei. concluſions s. truly 1 7 ? Yes, moſt certainly 
Their Funn * 1 and 8 But letz jultice-be done 
19 br Y, and. ety 'Theſe a Cay are perfectly, 
9 Ur, No man who a ERS their a tan toleraſc 
e eh Ie, BY in church or ſtate Theſe | SITE, | 
rofe 0 to corn a mediocrity; to en e for r= 
fe 1 . proceed, , by, the ſimple: Wa dene 
. cour 


0 eee wich thoſe Who 


* 


* 


3 4 at oaot—— a9. — = 


ktoprfe. They build their politics; not on convenirnce but.on, ; | 
truth; aàpd they profeſs to conduct men to certain hap uneſs b 


L 


che afſettion of their undqubted rights. 


juſtify and even demand refiſtance. , ,., ...., 


o 


ANG: EVE! | Of vals 250 did nt lien 
Their principles; always go to the extreme. ob who; go 
K are thoſe. con- 


wick, cke princilples of the ancient Whigs, whi r 


tained in Mr. Burke's book, ,never can go too far. They. , . 


* 


ma indeed ftop ſhort. of | fame hazardous and ambiguous ex- 
cellence; Which they will be taught to poſtpane 16, any rea- 


ſonable degree of good they may actually poſſeſs, They will 
— — - in b 


tremes! T he foundation of > rug is there laid, not in 
ch | 


jmaginary rights of men, (Which at beſt is a confuſion of judieixł 
with civil pri | 
human nature; either as, chat nature is univerſal, or as ſt is 


modified by local habits and ſocial aptitudes; The foundation 
of government, 1 who have read that book will recollect) 
non for our wants, and in conformity to qur 
duties; it is to purvey for the one: it is to enforce the other. 
Theſe doctrines do oſ themſelyes gravitate to a middle point, or 
nt near middle, \ The ſuppoſe indeed à certain 
portion of ſi herty to be effential to all good government; but 
they inſer chat this liberty is to be blended iato the government; 
to hax monize with dis 1. and its rules; and to be made 


is laid in a prov 


to ſome p 


. . 


ſubordinate to its end. Thoſe who are not with chat book are 


with its oppoſite. For there is no medium befides- the medium 


itſclf, That medium is not ſuch becauſe it is found there; but 


it is found there; betauſt it is conformable to truth. and nature. 
In.this:we do not follow the / author ; but we and the author 


5 traxel together upon the ſame fafe and middle patch. 


Whathas been ſaid, of che Roman empire is at leaſt as true | 


of the Britiſni conſtitution “ Oct ia gentorum annorum furtuna, 


diſciplinague, com pagnes hac coaluit : convelli fine convelen- 8 


© tum. cuz. non pate. — This Britiſh conftitution has not 


* 


- ay 


the aſſembly of pettifoggers run mad in Paris. 


Tus not the haſty proquct of u d; 
But the well ripen d fruit of wiſe delay.“ 


en ſtrück out at an heat by a ſet of preſumptuous men, like 


— 


1 is che reſult of the thoughts of many minds, in many ages. 


t is no ſimple, no ſuperficial ching, nor to be eſtima:- 


ed by ſuperficial underſtandings. An ignorant man, 
who is not fool enough to meddle wich his clock, is how- 
ever ſuffi ciently confident to think he can ſafely take to 2 


— 


5 „Wich them there is no 
compromiſe. All other governments are uſurpations, which. 


at in every action of importance a duty is included. 
The opinions maintrined in that book never can lead to an ex- 
treme; becauſe their foundation is laid in an oppoſition to ex- 


principles) but in 4 political convenience, and if « 


| 


i 


| pon, ſometimes of good and neceſſary cauſes; more ent- 


[ \ 


0.57890 
Und put together 3 at his pleaſure,” 2 nioral ee 'of another 
guiſe importance and complexity, compoſed of far other wheels, 1 
— ſprings, and balances, and fag, Mey cd-operati og 
en little think how immoral act in wa 
—— a wich what they do not Me wt deluſive good 
e is no fort of excuſe for their prefump tion. 8. 
who truly mean well mutt be fearful of ing ill. The 854. N 
tiſh conſtitution may habe its advantages dointed out 10 Wiſe 
and reflecting minds; but it is of too high "an order of excel- 
lence to be adapted to thoſe which are It takes in 
too many views, it makes too many com blnations, to be ſo 
Pat as 'cOmprehended by ſhallow and ſuperficial underſta e- 
* Profound thinkers will know it in is reaſon and ſpirit; ' 
leſs enquiring will hon it in their feelings and mae?" 
experience. They will thank God they haves ſtandard, which, 
in the moſt eſſential point of this great en will pu Go 6 
on a par With t he moſt wiſe and knowing. 
If we do not take to our aid the Torepoke Rudics of Wen "Th 


| pokes intelligent and learned, ue ſhall: be always begin ners. 


ut in effect, men uf Warn: ſome where and the new teach- 
ers mean no more than what they effect that is, *0'deprive men 
of the benefit of the collected wiſdom of mankind; and to make, 


chem blind difciples©of their own Particular preſumption! | 


Talk' to theſe deladed creatures," (all the difciples and mot ok 


the maſters) who ate taught to think themſelves fo newly; firted © 


up and furniſhed, and you will find nothing in theilt houſes 
but the refufe of Kazves Here | nothin but the rotten tuff, © 
worn out in the ſervice of deluſi on and fedition in'all i es 9 : 
which being newly: fur biſhed up; ; parched, 'and varhifh ſerves ad 
well enough for thoſe who being una<quainted with the con⸗ 
flict which has always been maintained between the ſenſe and 
the nonſenſe of mankind; know nothing of the former exiftencs - 
and the antient refutation of the fame A 

thouſand years ſinee it has been obſerved, that: theſe devices of 


ambition, avarice, and turbulence; were antiquated.” Tbey 


are, indeed, the mot antient of all common places ; v1 common 


y of the worſt, but which decide upon neither Eda per 
cauſe, libido et avaritia, et mutandarum rerum amor. 5 jy 
libertas et ſpecioſs nomina preteæuntur; nec gui ſſuam alienum 
fervitiam, et dominationem Joes ee wt non . ia vo- 
cabula uſur paret. 

Rational and ee men, tolerably well know, and 
have always known, how to diſtinguiſh between true and falfe - 
liberty; and 8 the genuine 1 the falſe oe. 
tence to what is But none, 'thoſe Who are [ne Lo 
ET ſtudied, WU comprehend the Kborate * bits” of © 

7 a a * 


Miese It is near two 
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af fabric fitted i, unite 25 * pol 27 7 with 


8 with or 


Bas Ft inſtance, before yy eh Nate man as os 


Wo A man = br nature with, a tratin uil ine 
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tou th, from the ooarlenels of the rus a the moſt 
efin 85 £ government 
1 Ne ever prevalled, amol 55 Ko 5 WA catur- 
em 


3 460 = ing into gouneil, a this 1 65 8 man of 
* things, all oe Tp eo which have fati en d- 


profqund teaſpnerꝭ in all times.{-»Let us chen confider, 


| "that Al thele were but 19. many N pd to qualify 4 


man, and ſuch a man, tinctured with, no. national prejudice 


ich | no domeſtig affeQion, to admixe, and to h out 0, che | 


l of 1 the at 9 of Eoghan |\Azd ſhall 
we En ep Bade He uch 2 ſuit: Sball We, when lo much, 
motę t anch e has pro ed, remains Mill to be uclerſtood an 
ad mired „ inſtea d " keeping ourſelyes i in me Le of real 
| Aeienee,, chooſe for o our, teachers, als Inca ble of n taught, 
. Whoſe only claim. to kpow, is | hat: they aye never bred ; 

om. whom. we. can leara nothing 197 their o Indocility; 
85 70 youu teach. 12 49 "HR what i in the 7 our Rar 
e 9 t to adore ? 


rent from them c Break 67 0 Tem ther: have 
. . 


ht us oye eſſentis thin he exe lent apd philo- 
75 18 artiff a Jug Neg JE well. 15 a perfect follower of nature, 
Sir Joſhua Reynold 


| omewhere App! plied. 1 it, or omethin 
Uke it, in his ow oh. . It is this, that if ever we mould 
And ontſelves Malek & not. to admire thoſe Writers, Liyy and 
Virgil for inſtance, 5 all the, learned had ad mired, not to 
ps our own. fancies, but to Aur them, until, we Know bow 
what we ought to. admire; a cannot: arrive at chis 
combination of admiration. Fi gg 1 edge, rather to believe 
that we are dull, than that che reſt of the world has been im- 
poſed on. It is as good a, mule at feaſt with regard to this ad- 
mired aue N, ought to underijand, Xt, according to 
our 
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dur meaſure And to venerate Where de are hot able preſenily 
« 10 comprekend“ nee ys 85520 by $47 5 Wa 1 1 
Such Were our fathers to whom we owe this f. lendid in- 
| heritance. Let us improve it with zeal; but with 7255 Let us 
follow onr anceſtors, men not without a rational, though with 


out an excluſive confidence in thetifelves: Who, by re petting 


"the reaſon of others,” who by Iookibg backward as well as for- 
ward, by the modeſty as well as by che energy of their minds 
went on, infenfibly drawing this cohſtitution nearer and' nearer 
© to its perfection by never departirig from its fundamental prin- 


tiples, nor ntro{ucing'any amendment Which had not à ſub- 


© fiſting root in the laws, conſtitution, and uſages of the kin dom. 
Let thofe who have the truſt of policcal ot natural authority 
'-ever keep watch againſt the def perate enter prizes of innovation ; 
© Jet even their benevolence be fortified and armed. They have 
before their eyes the example of a monarch, inſulted, degraded, 
- confined; depoſed; his family diſperſed, ſcattered, impr\ oned 3 
his wife inſulted 0 his face Hike the vileſt of the ſex, by the vi- 
"Teſt of all populace; himfeif three ümes dragged by "theſe 
vretehes in an infamous triumph: his children torn from him, 
in violation of che firſt right of nature, and given into the 


tuition of the moſt deſperate and impidus of the leaders of deſ- 


-perate and impious clubs; his revenues 3 and plun- 
dered; his magiſtrates" murdered; His: clergy. profer ibed, per- 
ſecuted, famifhed ; hi, nobility degraded in their rank, -undone 
In their fortithes, fu nes in then petfons; his armies, cor- 


"diffolved; whilft thro” the bars of hih priſon, and amidſt the 


' b#yonets of his Ecepers, he Hears the tümult of two conflicting 
factions, equally Wicked and abandoned, hq agree in TY 
2 qilpofitions, and in objects, but who kcar each) other 
to pieces about the moſt effectual means of obtaining their cm- 
mom end: the one contending to pfeferve for a, While his name 
and his perſon, the more calily to deſtroy the foyal authority 


che ctamouring to cut off the name, the perſon and 


me monarchy together, by bne ſagritegious exegution, All 


this accumulation of calämity, 'the greateſt that ever felf upon 


one man, has fällen upon his dels becauſe he had left His vir- 
ines unguarded by cautibn; becauſe he was hot taught that 
Where power is concerned, he Who will confer benefits muft 
uke Teeurity agaiuſt Inpratitude,' © he OD 
I thought ed ob eie what I had to ſay, withing not to 
enter further into'the diſcuſſions which diverge and ramify in 
all ways fron this productive fubject. But there is ohe topic 
upon which 1 hope 'T Thall be excuſed” in going a little beyond 
my defign.' The Factions now To buſy amongſt” us, in order 
Yo diveſt men of alove for their country; and to remove 
froh their minds all duty with regard to the ftate, endeavour 
| 55 * 8 R to 
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to propagate an opinion, that the people in forming their com- 
monwealth, have by no means parted with their power over it. 
This is an impregnable citadel, to which theſe gentlemen re- 
treat whenever they are puthed by the battery of laws and 
uſages, and poſitive conventions. Indeed it is of ſuch and of 
16 great force, that all they have done in defending their out- 
works is ſo much time and labour thrown away. Diſcuſs any 
of their ſchemes—their anſwer is—It is the act of the people, 
and that is ſufficient. Are we to deny to a majority of the peo- 
12 the right of altering even the whole frame of their ſociety, 
f ſuch ſhould be their pleaſure? They may change it, ſay 
they, from a monarchy to a republic to-day, and to-morrow 


back again from a republic to a monarchy ; and ſo backward . 


and forward as often as they like. They are maſters of the 
commonwealth ; becauſe in ſubſtance they are themſelves the 
commonwealth. The French revolution, fay they, was the act 
of the majority of the people; and if the majority of any other 
people, the people of England for inſtance, wiſn to make the 
ſame change they have the ſame right. 

Juſt the fame undoubtedly. That is none at all. Neither 
the few nor the many have a right to act merely by their will, 
in any matter connected with duty, truſt, engagement, or obli- 
gation. The conſtitution of a country being once ſettled up- 
on ſome compact, tacit or expreſſed, tire is no power exiſting 
of force to alter it, without the breach of the covenant, or the 
conſent of all the parties. Such is the nature of a contract. 
And the votes of a majority of the people, whatever their infa- 
mous flatterers may teach in order to corrupt their minds, can- 
not alter the moral any more than they can alter the phy- 
fical eſſence of things. The people are not to be taught to 


think lightly of their engagements to their governors; elſe 


they teach governors to think lightly of their engagements to- 
wards them. In that kind of game in the end the people are 
ſure to be loſers. To flatter them into a coutempt of faith, 
truth, and injuſtice, is to ruin them; for in theſe virtues con- 
ſiffs their whole ſafety. To flatter any man, or any part of 


mankind, in any deſcription, by afferting, that in engage- 


ments he or they are free whilſt auy other human creature is 


bound, is ultimately to veſt the rule of morality in the pleaſure , 


of thoſe who en e. to be rigidly ſubmitted to it; to ſubject 


the ſovereign reaſon of the world to the caprices of weak and , 


giddy men. 


But, as no one of us men can diſpenſe with public or private | 
n 


faith, or with any other tie of moral obligation, ſo neither 
can any number of us. The number engaged in crimes, in- 


Read of turning them into laudable acts, only augments the 


quantity and the intenſity of the guilt. I am well aware, that 
mea love to hear of their ou; but have a extreme diſrelih 
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to be told of their duty. This is of courſe; becauſe every du- 


ty is a limitation of ſome power. Indeed arbitrary power is ſo 


much to the depraved taſte of the vulgar of every deſcriptiong. 
that almoſt all the diſſenſions which lacerate the commonwealth, 
are not concerning the manner in which it is to be exer- 
ciſed, but concerning the hands in which it is to be placed. 
Somewhere they are reſolved to have it. Whether they deſire 


it to be veſted in the mary or the few, depends with moſt men 


upon the chance which they imagine they themſelves may have 
ot e By the exerciſe of that arbitrary ſway, in the one 
mode or iu the other. 

It is not neceffary to teach men to thirſt after power. But 
it is very expeditient that, by moral inſtruction, they ſhould 
be taught, and by their civil conſtitutions they ſhould be com- 
pelled, to put many reſtrictions upon the immediate exerciſe of 
it, and the inordinate defire. The beſt method of obtaining. 
theſe two great points forms the important, but at the ſame 
time the difficult problem to the true ſtateſman. He thinks of 
the place in which political power is to be lodged,” with no o- 


iner attention, than 4s it may render the more or the leſs prac- 


ticable, its ſalutary reſtraint, and its prudent direction. For 

this reaſon no legiſlator, at any period of the world, has wil- 
Iingly placed the feat of active power in the hands of the mul- 

titude : Becauſe there it admits of no control, no regulation, 
no ſteady direction whatſoever. The people are the natural 
control on authority; but to exerciſe and to control together 

is contradictory and impoſh ble. | 

As che exorbitant exerciſe of power cannot,” under popular 
ſway," be effeftually reſtrained, the other great object of poli-, 


tical arrangement, the means of abating an exceffive deſire of - - 


it, is in ſuch a ftate ſtill worſe provided for. The democratic- 
commonwealth'is the foodluF nurſe of ambition. Under the 
other forms it meets with many reſtraints. Whenever, in ſtates 
which have had a democratic baſis, they have endeavoured to 
put reſtraints upon ambition, their methods were as violent as 
an the end they were ineffectual; as violent indeed as any the 
moſt jealous deſpotiſm could invent. The oſtraoiſm could not 
very 2 fave itfelf, and much leſs the ſtate which it was 
meant to guard from the attempts of ambition, one of the 


natural inbred incurable diſtempers of a powerful demo- 


cracy. 


But to return from chis ſhort digreſſion, which however is 
pot wholly foreign to the queſtion of the effect of the will of the 
majority upon the form or the exiſtence of their ſociety. I 
cannot too often recommend it to the ſerious conſideration of all 
men, who think civil ſociety to. be within the province of moral 
Juriſdiction, chat ff we owe to, it any duty, it is not ſubject to 

our 
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our will. Duties are not voluntary. Duty and will are even 
contradictory terms. Now though ſociety might be at firſt a 
voluntary act (which in many caſes it undoubtedly was) its 
continuance is a covenant, Men without their choice derive 
benefits from it, without their will are ſubjected to duties, and 
enter into a virtual obligation as binding as any that is actual; 
indeed more ſo, as we deri ve from it benefits of much longer 
-continuance, and much greater and more eſſential than the © 
contracting parties ous have obtained from their agreement. 
ndeed much the greateſt and ſtrongeſt moral obligations are 
ſuch as were never the reſults of our choice. If indeed there 
exiſts no ſupreme ruler, wiſe to form and potent to enforce the 
moral law, I know of no ſanction to any contract, actual or 
virtual, againſt the will of prevalent power. The firſt queſtion 
decides upon the laſt. Into that queſtion indeed all the reſt 


refolve themſelves ultimately, We have but this one appeal a- 
gainſt irrefiſtible power: - 


f] Re Si genus lumanum et mertalia temnitis arma, 
At [perats Deos memores fandi atque nefundi. 


Taking it for granted that I do not write to the diſciples of the 

Parifian philoſophy, I may aſſume, that the awful author of 

our being is the author of our place in the order of exiſtence : 

and that having diſpoled and marſhalled us by a divine tactick, 

not according to our will, but according to his, he has, in and 

3H « ty that diſpofition, virtually ſubjected us to act the part which 
belongs to the place aſſigned us. We have obligations to man- 

kind at large, which are not in conſequence of any ſpecial 

voluntary pact. On the contrary, the force of all che pacts 

which we enter into with any of them, depends upon thoſe 

prior obligations. When we marry, the choice is volun- 

tary, but the duties are not matter, of choice. 'They are 

dictated by the nature of the fituation. Dark and inſcrutabte 

4 are the ways by which we come into the world, The inſtincts 
which give riſe to this myſterious proceſs of nature are not of 
our making. But out of phy*cal cauſes, unknown to us, 
perhaps #4 Alan bs ariſe moral duties, which as we are able 
perfectly to comprehend, we are bound indiſpenſably te = 
torm. Children are not conſenting to their relation, but their 
relation, without their actual content, binds, them to its du- 
ties; or rather it implies their conſent, becauſe the implied 
conſent of a rational creature is in uniſon with the pre- diſpoſed 
order of things. Men come in that manner into a community 
with the ſocial ſlate of their parents, endowed with all the be- 
uefits, loaded with all the dutics of their fituation, If the ſoci- 
al ties and ligaments ſpun out of thoſe relations, which are 
the elements of the commonwealth, in moſt caſes begin and al- 
"ways continue independeatly of our will, ſq does that relation 
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called our country, . which comprehends as it has been well 
Jaid, © all the charities of all,” bind us to it without any ſtipu- 
ation on our part. Nor are we left without powerful inſtincts 
to make this 455 as dear and grateful to us as it is awful and 
*coercive. Our country is not a thing of mere phyfical locali- 
ty. It conſiſts, ina great meaſure, in the ancient order into 
which we are born. We may have the ſame geographical 
ficuation, but another country, as we may have the ſame coun- 
wry in another Toil. The place that determines our duty is a 

ſocial civil relation. Do x 
Theſe are the opinions of the author whoſe cauſe I defend, 
J lay them down not ſo much to enforce them upon others by 
diſputation but as an account of his proceedings. On them he 
acts; and from them he is convinced that neither he nor any 
man, or number of men, have a right except what neceſſity 
which is out of and above all rule, rather 1mpoſes than be- 
fiows, 19 free themſelves from that primary e in to 
which every man born into a community as much dontracts by 
his being born into it, as he contracts an obligation to certain 
parents by his having been derived from their bodies. The 
place of every man determines his duty. If you aſk, Quem 
te Deus efſe uit? You will be anſwered when you re- 
Tolve this other queſtion, Humana qua parte locatus es in re*2 
I admit, indeed, that in morals, as in all things elſe, difficul- 
ties will ſometimes occur. Duties will ſometimes croſs one ano- 
ther. Then queſtions will ariſe, which of them is to be 
placed in ſubordination ; which of them may be entirely ſu- 
perſeded ? Theſe doubts give riſe to that part of moral ſcience 
called caſurfiry; which, though neceſſary to be well ſtudied by 
thoſe who would become expert in that learning, who aim at 
becoming what, I think Cicero ſomewhere calls, artifices offici- 
orum; it requires a very ſolid and diſcriminating judgment, 
L — modeſty and caution, and much ſobriety of mind in the 
andling; elſe there is a danger that it may totally ſubvert 
thoſe w 7 which it is its object only to methodize and recon- 
cile. Duties, at their extreme bounds, are drawn very fine, ſo 
as to become almoſt evaneſcent. In that ſtate, ſome. ſhade of 
PV WO of $4: „ doubt 


* A few lines in Perſius contain a good ſummary of all the 
objects of moral inveſtigation, and hint the reſult of our en- 
quiry: There human will has no place. 3 
Quid ſumus? et quidnam vicfuri gignimur ? ordo 

Quis 2atus ? et metæ quis mollis flexus et unde? 
Quis modus argento? Quid fs optare ? Quid afper 
Utile nummus habet? Patrize chariſque propinquis 


Quantum elargiri 4eb-at - uem te Deus eſſe 
Jullit ?—et humana qua parte locatus es in re ? 
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doubt will always reſt on theſe queſtions, when they are pur- 
- ſued with great ſubtility, But the very habit of ſtating theſe 
extreme cafes is not very laudable or ſafe; becauſe, in general, it 
is not right to turn our duties into doubts. They are impoſed 
to govern our conduct, not to exerciſe our ingenuity; and 
therefore, our opinions about them ought not to be in a ſtate 
_ of fluctuation, but Ready, ſure, and retolved. 
Amongſt theſe nice, and therefore dangerous, points of ca- 
ſuiliry may be reckoned the queſtion 1o much ayitated in the 
preſent hour-- Whether, after the people . ee chem- 
ſelves of their original power by an habitual delegation, no 
occaſion can poffi ble occur which may juſtify their reſumption 
of it? This queſtion, in this latitude, is very hard to affirm or 
deny: but Lam fatisfied that no occaſion can juſtify ſuch a 
reſumption, which would not equally authorize a diſpenſation 
with any other moral duty, perhaps with all of them together, 
However, if in 22 it be not eaſy to determine concerning 
the lawtulneſs of ſuch devious proceedings, which muſt be ever 
on the edge of crimes, it is far from diene to foreſee the pe- 
rilous conſequences of the reſuſcuation of ſuch a power in the 
people. The practical conſequences of any political tenet yo a 
great way in deciding upon its value. Political problems do 
not primarily concern truth or falſchood. They relate to good 
. What in the reſult is likely to produce evil, is poliu- 
cally falſe; that which is productive of good, politically is 
true. | 

Believing it therefore a queſtion at leaſt arduous in the 
theory, and in the practice very critical, it would well 
become us to aſcertain, as well as we can, what form it is 
that gur incantations are about to call up from darkneſs and 
the ſleep of ages. When the ſupreme authority of the people 
is in queſtion, before we attempt to extend or to confine it, 
we ought to fix in our minds, with ſome degree of diſtinctneſa, 
an idea of what it is we mean when we ſay the PEOPLE. 
lu a ſtate of rude nature there is no ſuch thing as a people. A 
number of men in themſelves have no collective capacity. The 
idea of a people is the idea of a corporation. It s wholly artift- 
cial; and made like all other legal ſictions by common agree- 
ment. What the particular nature of that agreement was, is 
collected from the form into which the particular ſociety has 
been caſt. Any other is not their covenant. When men, 
therefore, break up the original compact or agreement which 

ives its corporate form and capacity to a ſtate, they are no 
—＋ a people; they have no longer a corporate exiſtence; 
they have no longer a legal coactive force to bind with- 
in, nor a claim to be recagnized abroad. They are a number 
of vague looſe individuals, and nothing more. Wich them all 
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is to begin again. Alas! they little know how many a weary 
Rep is to be taken before they can form themſelves into a mafs, 
+ which has a true politic perſonality. 
Me hear much from men, who have not acquired their har- 
dineſs of aſſertion from the profoundity of their thinking, about 
the omnipotence of a majority, in ſuch a diffolution of an anei- 
ent ſociety as he hath taken place in France. But amongſt men 
fo diſbanded, their can be no ſuch thing as majority, or mino- 
rity ; or power in any one perſon to bind * The power 
of acting by a majority, which the gentlemen theorifts ſeem 
to aſſume? ſo readily, after they have yiolated the contract 
out of which, it has ariſen, (if at all it exiſted) muſt be ground- 
ed on two aſſumptions; firſt that of an incorporation produced 
by unanimity; and ſecondly an unanimous agreement, that 
the act of a mere majority (ſay of one) ſhall paſs with them 
and with others as the act of the whole. | 
We are ſo little affected by things which are habitual, chat 
we conſider this idea of the deciſion of a majority as if it were a 
law of our original nature: But ſuch conſtructive whole, re- 
fidiog in a part only, is one of the moſt violent fiftions of poſi- 
uve — that ever has been or can be made on the principles 
of artificial incorporation. Out of civil ſociety nature knows 
nothing of it; nor are men, even when arranged according to 
eivil order, otherwiſe than by very long training, brought at 
all to ſubmit to it. The mind is brought far more eaſily to ac- 
quieſce in the proceedings of one man, or a few, who act under 
a general procurauon for the ſtate than in the vote of a. victorä- 
ous majority in councils in which every man has his ſhare in 
the deliberation. For there the beaten party are exaſperated 
and ſoured by the previous contention, and mortified by the 
concluſive defeat. This mode of decifion, where wills may be 
fo nearly equal, where, according to circumſtances, the ſmall- 
er number may be the ſtronger 58 and where apparent rea- 

ſon may be all upon one 2 and on the other litile elſe than 


— 


Impetuous 2 all this muſt be the reſult of a very pat- 
ticular and ſpecial convention, confirmed afterwards by long ha- 
bits of obedience, by a fort of diſcipline in ſociety, and by a 
firong hand, veſted with ſtationary permanent power, to enforce 
this tort of conſtructive yeneral will. What organ it is that 
{hall declare che corporate mind is ſo much a matter of poſitive 
arrangement, that ſPreral ſtates, for the validity of ſeveral of 
their acts, have required a proportion of voices much greater than 
that ot a mexe majority. Theſe pro 3 governed 
by convention, that in ſome av the minority decides. The 
daws in many countries to condemn require more than a mere 
majority; leſs than an equal number to acguit. In our judici- 
al trials we require unanimity either to condemn or to abſolve, 
Jn ſome incorporations one man ſpeaks for the whole ; in othere, 
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a few. Until the other day, in the conftitution of Poland, una- 
nimity was required to give validity to any act of their great 
national council or diet. This approaches much more nearly 
to rude nature than the inſtitutions of any other country. 
Such, indeed, every commonwealth muſt be, without a poſitive 
law to recognize in a certain number the will of the entira 


It men diſſolve their antient incorporation, in order to rege- 
herate their community, in that ſtate of things each man has a 
right, if he pleaſes, to remain an individual. Any number of 
individuals, who can agree upon it, have an undoubted right to 
form themſelves into a ftate apart and wholly independent. If 


any of theſe is forced into the fellowſhip of another, this is con- 


ueſt and not compact. On every principle, which ſuppoſes 
leiery to be in virtue of a free covenant, this compulſive in- 
corporation mult be null and void. 

As a pceple can have no right to a corporate capacity with- 
out univerſal conſent, ſo neither have they a right to hold ex- 
eluſively any lands in the name and title of a corporation. On 
the ſcheme of the preſent rulers in our neighbouring country, 
regenerated as they are, they have no more right to the territo- 
ry called France than I have. I have a right to pitch my tent 
in any unoccupied place I can find for it; and I may apply to 
my own maintenance any part of their unoccupied foil. L 
may purchaſe the houſe or vineyard of any individual proprie- 
tor who refuſes his conſent (and. moſt proprietors have, as far 
as they dared, refuſed iti) to the new incorporation. I ſtand in 
his independent place. Who are theſe inſolent men calling 
themſelves the French nation; that would monopolize this fair 
domain of nature? Is it becauſe they ſpeak a certain jargon ? 
Is it their mode of chattering, to me unintelligible, that forms 
their title to my land ? Who are they who claim by preſcripti- 
on and deſcent from certain gangs of banditti called Franks 
and Burgundians, and Viſigoths, of whom I may have never 
heard, and ninety-nine out of an hundred of themſelves cer- 
tainly never have heard; whilſt at the very time they tell me, 
that preſcription and long pofſeſſion form no title to property ? 
Who are they that preſume to aſſert that the land which I pur- 
chaſed of the individual, a natural perſon, and not a fiction of 
ſtate, belongs to them, who in the very capacity in which they 
make their claim can exiſt only as an imaginary being, and in 
virtue of the very preſcription which they reject and diſown ? 
This mode of arguing might be puſhed into all the detail, ſo as 


to leave no ſort of doubt, that on their principles, and on the 


ſort of footing on which they have thought proper to place 
themſelves, the crowd of men on the other fide of the channel, 


who have the impudenge to call themſelves a people, can * | 
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de the lawful excluſive poſſeſſors of the ſoil. By what they 


call reaſoning without prejudice, the leave not one ſtone upon 
another in the fabric of human ſociety. They ſubvert all che 
authority which they hold, as well as all that which they have 
r 1 8 e 
As i the abſtract, it is perfectly clear; that, out of a ſtate of 
civil ſocicty, , majority and minority are relations which can 
have no exiſtenee; and that in eivil ſociety, its own ſpeciſic 
convenuons in each incorporation, determine what it is that 
confiitutes the people, ſo as to make their act the fignification 
of the general will, ſo it is, in-particular, equally elear, that 
neither in France nor in England has the original, or any ſub- 
fequent compact of che ſtate, ex preſſed or. implied, conftitured » 
a majority of men, told by the head, to be the attin people of 
their ſeveral communities. And I ſee as little of poliey or uti- » 
lity as there is of right, in-laying down a principle that a ma- 
Jority of men told by the "ow? are to be confidered as the peo- " 
ple, and that as ſuch their will is to be law. What policy can 
there be found in arrangements made in deſiance of every po- 
htical principle? To enable men to act with the weight and 
character of a people, and to aaſwer the ends for: which they are 
incorporated into that capacity, we muſt fuppoſe them (by means 
immediate or conſequential) to be in chat — habitual ſocial 
diſcipline, in vhich the witer, the more expert, and the more 
opuleut, conduct, and by conducting enhghten and protect the 
weaker, the leſs knowing, aud the leſs provided with the ggods 
of fortune, When the multitude are not under this diſcipline, ' 
they can , ſcarcely be ſaid to be in civil ſociety. Give once a 
certain conſtitution of things, which-produces a variety of con- 
ditions and circumſtances in a ſtate, and there is in nature and 
reafon a principle which, for their own benefit, poſtpones, not 
the intereſt but the judgment, of thoſe who are numero plures, 
to thoſe who are virtute et honors mivoress Numbers in a ſtate 
Cuppoling, which is not the caſe of the French, that a ſtate 
does exiſt) are always of confſideration—but they are not the 
whole confideration. It is in things more ſerious than a play, 
that it may be truly ſaid, ſatis eff: equitem mihi plandere. * 
A true natural ariſtocracy is not a ſeparate intereſt in the 
ſtate, or ſeparable from it. It is an eſſential integrant part of 
any large people rightly conſtituted. It is formed out of a. 
claſs of acumen »cſumptions, which, taken as generalities, 
muft be admitted for actual truths. To be bred in a place of 
eſtimation ; To fee nothing low and ſordid from one's infancy ; 
To be, taught to reſpect one's {elf ; To be habituated to the 
eenſorial inſpection of the public eye; To look early to public ? 
opinion; To ſtand upon ſuch elevated ground as to be enabled 
to take a large view of the wide Hons and - infinitely diverſi- 


- 
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Red combinations of men and affairs in a ſociety ; To 
Rave leiſure to read, to reflect, to converſe; To be enabled to 
draw the court and attention of the wiſe and learned where- 
ever they are to be found ; To be habituated in armies to com- 
mand and to obey; To be taught to deſpiſe danger in the pur- 
ſuit of honour and duty; To be ſormed to the greateſt degree 
of 'vigilance, foreſight, and cireumſpection, in a ſtate of things 
2 no fault is committed with impunity, and the flight 


_ miſhiked draw on the moſt ruinous conſequences—To be led 


to c gaurded and regulated conduct, from a ſenſe that you are 
nfidered as ay inftrutor of your fellow- citizens in their 


| higheſt toncerns; and that you act as a reconciler between Go 


and man- To be employed as an adminiftrator of law and 
Juſtice, and to be thereby amonpft'the firſt benefactors to man- 
Kind To be a profeſfor of ne ſcience, or of à liberal and 


ingenuous art—To- be amongſt rich traders, who from their 
ſucceſs are preſumed to have ſharp- and vigorous underſtand- 
angs,/ and to poſſeſs the virtues of diligenee, order, conſtaney, 
and regularity, and to have ' cultivated an 'habitual regard to 
commutative- juſtice . Theſe are the circumftances of men, 
who form what I ſhould call à nature! ariſtocracy, without 
Which there is n nation; ON 5 

The ſtate of eivil ſociety, which neceſſarily generates this 
ariſtoera ey, is 4 ſtate of nature; and much more truly ſo than a 
er oye mode of life; for a man is by nature rea- 
ſonbl& and he is never perfectly in his natural ſtate, but whenhe 
i» placed where reaſon may be beſt culüvated, and moſt pre- 
dominates. - Art is ma's nature. We are as much, at leaſt, 
in a fixte of natur e in formed manhood,” as in immature and 
helpleſs'infancy. © To give no more importance, in the ſocial 
drdey; to fuch deſcriptions of men as I have ftated, than that 
bf ſo many units, is/an horrible uſurpation. Men ſo qualiffed 
form in nature, as ſhe operates in the common modification of 
ſociety, the leading; guiding, and governing part. It is the 
ſoul to the body, without which the man does not exiſt. a 

When great multitudes act together, under that diſcipline of 
nature, I recognize the PEOPLE. I acknowledge ſomething 
that perhaps equals, and ought always to guide, the ſovereignty 
of convention! Id all things the voice of this grand chorus of ' 
national harmony ought to have a mighty and deeiſive influ- 

erice. But when you diſturb this harmony; when you break 
up this beautiful order, this array of truth and nature, as well 
as of habit and prejudice; when you ſeparate the common ſort 
of men from their proper chieftains fo as to form” them into an 
adverſe army, I no longer know that venerable object called 
the people in ſuch'a diſbanded race of deſerters and vagabonds. 
For a while they may be _— indeed; but in fuch a man- 
* | 0 be : er 


| 20, if you will call by chat appellation any majority ef men told 
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ſort of ſubmiſſion, They are, as they have alwazs been vc 
puted, rebels. They may lawfully be fought with, and brought 
under, whenever an advantage offers. © Thoſe who attempt bx 
2 and violence to deprive men of any advantage which 
ahey hold under the laws, and to deſtroy the order of life, pro- 
claim war againſt them, «if 41. 8 4416s 6 


We have read in hiſtory of that Pendants: e of che 


common people in France called the Jacquerie ; for this is not 


.the firſt ume that the people have been enlightened into treaſon, 


murder, and pn, Its object was to extirpate the gentry, 


The Captal de Buche, à famous ſoldier of thoſe days, diſhonqur- 
ed the name of a gentleman and of a, man by taking, for their 
eruelties, a cruel vengeance'on theſe deluded wretches ; It was, 
however, his right and his duty to make war upoß them, and 

afterwards, in moderation, to bring them to puniſnment | 
their rebellion ; though in the ſenſe of the French revolution, 
and of ſome of our clubs, they were the pcople and were truly . 


dy ths head,. 7 e t eee aged wth 

At a time not very remote from the ſame period (for theſe 
humaurs never have affected one of the nations without ſome 
influence on the other) happened ſeveral rifings of the lower 
commons in England. Theſe inſurgents. were certainly the 


majority of che inhabitants of the counties in which the reſid- 


ed; and Cade, Ket, and Straw; at ihe head: of their national 


guards, and fomented by certain traitors of high rank, did no 
more than exert, according to the doctrines of 


ours and the 
Paxiſian ſocieties, the ſovereign power inherent in che majority. 
We call the time of thoſg events a dark age. Indeed we are 


too indulgent to our own proficieney. The Abbe John Ball 


underſtood the rights of man as well as the Abbe Gregaize, 
That reverend patriarch of ſedition, and prototype of qur mor 
dern preachers, was of opinion with the national —— that 
all the evils which have fallen upon men had been cauſed by 
an ignorance of their © having been born and continued equal as 
to their rights. Had the - populace. beep able to repeat that 
8 maxim all would have gone perfectly well with them. 

No tyranuy, no vexation, no oppreſſion, no care, no ſorrow, 
could have exiſted in the world, This would have cured them 
like 2 charm for the tooth- ach. But the loweſt wretches, in 
their moſt N ſtate, were able to talk ſuch ſtuff; and yet 


At all times have they ſuffered many evils and many oppreſſiont, 


both before and ſince the republication by the national afſem- 
bly of they foe? of healing potency and virtue. The enlight- 
1, when he Wiſhed to zekindle the lights and © 
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ho was then the gentleman 


of its fapicnt maxim, however, 1 do NY give him for the in- 
. ventor, It ſeems to have been handed down by tradition, and 


v9 have been in ſome ſort proverbial ; but whether then com. 
ſed, 5 25 er thus much muſt be admitted, that in 
NE & {en nergy, and comprehenfiveneſs, it is fully equal 
4 Se 5 ten on che equality of mankind; and. 

has. one advantage over them, —that'it is in rhyme. 
r is no doubt, but that this great teacher of the rights 
rs decorated his 2 this valuable tert, with 
em t heorems, ſcholla, corollaries, and the a paratus 'of 
cience, which was furniſhed in as great plenty and perfection 


| ot of the do Wau and polemic magazines, the old horſe-ar- 


ory, of the fchool - men, among Whom the Rev. Dr. Ball was 
2 vas they can be ſupplied from the new. arſenal at Hackney: 
was no doubt dif 20 with all the adjutancy of definition 

0 divifon u, In which (I ſpeak it with ſubmitſion) the old mar: 

le were as able as the modern martinets. Neither can wb 
80 that the philoſophic- auditory, when they had once ob- 

tained this k ALE would never return to their former ig 
norance; or after ſo inſtructive a lecture be in the ſame ſtate ot 
mind as if they had never heard it“. But theſe poor people, 


| who were not to be envied for their knowledge, but pitied for 


their deluſion, were not reaſoned (that was impoſſible) but 

eaten out of their lights. Wich their teacher they were deli- 
vered over to the lawyers: who wrote in their blood the fta- 
tutes of the land, as arſlily, and in. the fame ſort of ink, as 
they and their teachets had written the rights of man. 

Our doQors of the day ate not ſo fond Fof quoting che opini- 
ps of this antient ſage as they are of i imnatng his conduct; 
irſt, becauſe it might appear, that they are not as great inverit- 

ofvas they would be thought ; and next, becauſe, unfortunate- 
1y for his fame, he. was not ſuccefsful. It is a remark, liable 
70 as few exceptions as any generality can be; chat they "who 
applaud, proſperous folly, and adore triumphant guilt, have ne- 
ver been known to ſuccour or even to pay human weakneſs or 
offence when they become fubject to human viciffitude, a 

meet with puniſhment inſtead of obtaining power. Abating * 
Fir. want of r to the ſufferings of their aſſociates, 
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15 Sc the wiſe mark on this rbje, in the Dee | 
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"they are not ſo much in the wrong: for madnefs and wicket 
neſs are things foul and deformed in themſelves; and fland 
need of all the coverings and trappings, of fortune to recom- 
mend them to the multitude. Nothing can be more lbathſoms 
in their naked nature. ff ˙¹¹wô · m 
Aberrations like theſe, whether antient or modern, unſus, 
veſsful or W ee are things of paſſage. They furniſh no 
argument for fuppoſing a multitude told by the head to be the peo- 
ple. Such à multitude can have no ſort of title to alter che 
ſeat of power in the ſociety, in which it ever ought to be 
the obedient, ind not the, ruling or preſiding paft. What 
power may belong to the. whole maſs, in which maſs, the na- 
tural ariſlocracy, or what by convention is appointed to re pre- 
ſent and ſtrengthen it, acts in i proper place, with ih proper 
weight, and without being ſubjected to violence,” is a decper 
queſtion. But in that cale, and with that concurtence, T 
ſhould have much doubt whether any raſh or dens changes Ag 
8 late, füch aß we have ſeen in France, could ever be l. 
ceted. C0 . * 2 4 . iet i N 
I have aid, that in all political queſtions the conſtquentes of 
277 aſſumed rights are of great moment in deciding upoh their 0 
validity. In this point ef view let us a little ſcrutinize the ef- 1 
ſects of a right in the mere majority of the inhabitants of an 4 
country of fuperſeding and a ring, their government at pleg- [ ( 
fur. WIG" V 3p; 114 8 Gr Sf? 3s. "» 64 +4. 3 a 
The ſum total of every people is compoſed of its units. 
Every individual muſt have a right to originate what afterwatds' 
is o become the act of che majority. Whatever he may lawfu uy 
apigibate, he may lawfully endeavour o accompliſh He iT 


: * 
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t therefore. in his own particular to break the ties and en- 
£agemen!s which bind him 10 the, country in Which he lives ; } 
aud he has a right to make as many converts” to his opinie 
and to obtain as many aflociates in his defighs; 4s he can pro- 
cure: For how can you know the diſpoſitions of the majot it 
to deftroy their government, but by tampering with ſome pa 
of the body ? Yau mult begin by a ſecret conſpiracy, that ud 

7 Nene with the national confederation. The mere pleaſure 
of the beginner mult be. the ſole guide; fince the mere plea- 
iure of; others mult be the ſole ultimate fanRion, as well a3 
the ſole actuating - the in every part of the progreſs, 


Thus arbitrary will (the laſt corruption of ruling power) fte 
by ſtep, poiſons the heart of every citizen. If the undertaker 
fails, he-has the misfortune of a rebel, but not the guilt. * 04 L251 
1uch doctrines, all love to our country, all pious veneration iti 
attachment to us laws and cuſtoms, ate obliterated from our 
Minds and nothing GH reſult from this opinion, when grawn 
into a ptinciple, and animated by diſcontent, ambiuon or en- 

| 9 een cauflaſtt, 
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Axed and tolerable-conflitution of things at ple 
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borbala, but a firies, of cenſpi cies and ſediions, 8 
ruinons to their authors, choirs noxious to the ſtate. No 
Lenſe of duty can prevent any man from 4 leader or a 
follower in ſuch enter prize. Nothing, 1 the tempter; 
nothing guards the · tempted; nor is the gew Rate, fabricated 
by ſuch arts, ſafer chan the old. What can prevent the mere 
will of any perſon, who' to unite che wills of others to 
= own, from an attempt wholly. to overturn it ? It: wants no- 
hy: Spry a diſpoſition to trouble * ne ae to give 
a title to the enterprise. 

Wen you — 1 this princi che 0 change a 
ar mk with the 
* — practice of che French aſſembly, che polhical, civil 
| larity are if poſſible aggravated: The — 
bow Have Rot another road, . farmors commodious, tothe 
deſtruction of an old government, and the, te formation 
of a new one than through the — will-of che majority of 
what they tall the ann, Get lay che the poſſcfiion of power 
by any meany you can into your hands, and chen a ee 
eaſes (what rhey call an-addreſs of a,b makes your au- 
thority as much t ct of the people as i they had conferred 
win you öriginally that kind * 2 r „which. 

out their per miffon, you had' ſei is to give 

direct fanction to fraud, hypocriſy; perjury, andꝭ che breach 
f the moſt ſacred truſts that can exiſt between man and man. 
What can ſound'with ſuch horrid diſcordance in the — 
car, as this poſition, 4 — a dele ate with limited 
dreak hits ſworn eng kgements to his conſtituent, — — an au- 
thority never — > to him; to alter all things at his plea- 
ſure; and then, if he ean perſuade # large number of men 10 
flatter him in ihe power he has uſurped, that he is abſolyed.i in 
His on conſtience, and ought to tand acquitted in the eyes 
of mankind? On this ſcheme the maker of the experiment muſk 
2225 wick 2+ determined perjury. That point is certain. 
Fe Mmuſt take his chance for che expiatory addreſſes. Thi 
is to make the ſucceſs of villainy the ſtandard of inhocence- 

| Without drawing on therefore, very ſhocking conſequences, 
neither by previous ner gas. nor 2 ſubſequent ratificauon 
of a mere neckoned majority, can any ſet of — to diſ- 
fol ve the ſtate at their pleaſure. To apply this-to-our-. reſents 


ſubject ! When the ſeveral orders in their ſeveral / ges, 


Had met in the year 1789, fuch of hem, I mean, as had met 
peateably and conſtitutionally, to chooſe and to inſtruct theit 
repreſentaũives, ſo organised: and ſo acting, (becauſe they were 
organized and were acting according to the conventions ' w 

de them a people) were the people of France. They hadpa 


al and a natural 2 to . ere as that people. 
n "Ib! But 


. 


in àny order. Their inſtructions p 2 the direct contra- 
wil 


e 


great probability is, that the people would then have riſen; 
Sk tocprevent them. 7 pl ization of, eat 
ſembly was: altered, the whole frame of che kingdom » 
RI, before theſe things could: be done. It is long to Nie 
by what evil arts of the confpirators, and by what extreme 


Houſes, or were diſperſed in exile into every country in Eu: 
rope: after the ſaldiery had been debauchedoeftom their ,offi 
cers; after property had loſt; its - weight;and. conſideration, at 
Jong with its ſecurity; -after voluntary elubs and aſſociatious of 
nactious and unprincipled men were ſubſtituted, in the place of 
all che ce TY of the kingdom b diffelride , 
after freedom had been baniſhed from“ thoſe popular meetings, 
Whoſe ſole: recommendation is ſreedum After it had come 10 
that paſs, chat no diſſent dared to appear im any of chem, but at 
- the certain price of liſe; after en int had been anticipated. 
and aſſaſſtnation was as quick as ſuſpicion; ſuch pretended xa- 
tif cation by addreſſes could be no act of what any lover of the 
people would chooſe to call by their name. It is that voice 
Which every ſucceſsful uſurpaion, as well as this before us. 
may eaſily. procure even without making (as theſe tytants have 
made) donatives from the ſpoil of one part of the citizens to 


rrupt che other. | e 
e en ee ee eee, 50 lee ee WU 6 Las | T9 
The primary aſſemblies, 


. 
To cloſe all—The pretended rights of mon, which have, 


made this havock, cannot be the rights of the people. For to 


be a people, and to have theſe rights, are things incompatible. 
Ihe one ſuppoſes the preſence, the other the abſence of a ftate - 
of civil ſociety. The reader has ſeen, that in this country at 
leaſt, our Whig anceſtors proceeded on no ſuch principles. The 
Whigs of this day have before them, in this Appeal, their con- 
Ritutional anceſtors: They have the doors of the modern 
ſchool, They will chooſe for themſelves. The author of the 
Reflections has choſen for himſelf. If a new order is comin; 
on, and all political opinions muſt paſs away as dreams, which 
our anceſtors have ge as revelations, I ſay for him 
that he would rather be the laſt (as certainly he is the leaſt) of 
that race of men, than the firſt and greateſt of thoſe who have 
coined to themſelyes Whig principles from a French die, un» 
known to the impreſs of our fathery in the conſtitution. 
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